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OF POWER 







“We preach Christ crucified . . .a stumbling block . . . foolishness, 
but unto them which are called . . . the power of God.” 









“He that findeth his life shall lose it: and he that loseth 
his life for my sake shall find it.” 












1. Revolution is identified chiefly with violence and longer a measure of the progress or decline of th 
political aggression, yet the truly creative revolution Christian mission, yet the place and function of Ame 
is spiritual. Only the redeeming power of Jesus Christ ican personnel assumes new significance, and { 
can make new men, the good society, the free nation. younger Churches are seeking more Americans 
Redemption is the real revolution. partnership in the growing ecumenical mission 




















2. Heavy restrictions and pressures, even in some cases are now being supplied. 
American Christians, with their faith, history, a 


persecution, are determined to weaken the Christian 7 









Churches in lands such as China, Hungary, Czecho- wealth, are called upon to rethink and enlarge th 
slovakia, India, Portugal, Spain, and Colombia, yet part in the ecumenical mission if they are to ca 
these Churches are discovering new strength, meet- adequately their share, yet the influence and lead 
ing the challenge with increasing spiritual power. ship of an Indian Christian in his own community,@ § 








































3. Communism is a demonic force, in vastly troubled the testimony of a Korean missionary in Africa o 
areas, yet Communism may be a judgment of God Japanese fraternal worker in Thailand, for examp 
upan us. Fighting will not solve the problem. Chris- may mean more at times than any American witné 
tians must seek to remove the evils which help pro- or all the wealth in the world. 
duce Communism. The Christian community is the 8. With its millions of Christians and thousands 
dynamic alternative. Furthermore, a Communist can churches, there is great spiritual potential in Ama S 
be changed and become a Christian. ica, yet we have limited our efforts both in persox b 

4. There is far less freedom for the Christian mission evangelism and in the application of our Christi 
than there was yesterday, yet the present struggle faith when dealing with social issues. Therefore, . 
with those old and new forces which are enslaving lated especially to these needs, Christian fratemy. 
peoples and are attempting to make Christianity cap- workers from Churches overseas, with distinctifg 4, 
tive demands of the Church far larger and more spiritual gifts and skills, have come on our invitatit fe 
aggressive encounter. to help us. u 

5. The term foreign missions becomes outdated, for as 9. Never was the disunity of this bomb-frightened wom p 
organized “missions” merge with indigenous Churches, more evident and dangerous, yet never was the un 
the mission is no longer “foreign,” yet the Divine Aim of the world Christian fellowship so genuine 4 
of historic foreign missions is at the heart of ecu- dauntless as, together in ecumenical mission, C 
menical mission as it unites the world-wide Church tians offer the way to brotherhood and peace. 
in commitment, extends Christian frontiers, and com- 10. Humanity’s cry is havoc and desperation as the wo 
municates Christ-centered power. crashes on, distorted by fear, destroying itself bye 

6. Because of the increasing number and status of and conflict, yet pure and invincible, “towering 0 
leaders of the younger Churches, the number of the wrecks of time,” there stands the one hope, t 






American missionaries and fraternal workers is no Cross of Christ. 





—Board of Foreign Missi0 
of the Presbyterian Church in the US4 


Foreign Missions and Overseas Interchurch Servi 
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A Children’s Day Letter 


from Korea 

< On a recent, extended jeep trip, we 
sapped this picture of four happy Ko- 
rean children. I think the folks in the 










States ought to know . . . that “One 
Great Hour of Sharing,” “Operation 
Milkpail,” and the . . . concern of Amer- 
ican Christians [are responsible for the] 
smiling face on the Korean child of 1955. 

... The Korean children want the 
American children in our Sunday 
schools to know of their gratitude for 
the many gifts of love and prayer which 
wrought this miracle. . . . 

Something of the spirit of a fish 
hawker, described by Carl Sandburg in 
Chicago Poems, is part and parcel of 
the home Church’s spiritual fiber and 
missionary concern: 


[know a Jew fish crier down on Maxwell 
Street with a voice like a north wind 
blowing over corn stubble in January. 

He dangles herring before prospective 
customers evincing a joy identical 
with that of Pavlowa dancing. 

His face is that of a man terribly glad 
to be selling fish, terribly glad that 
God made fish, and customers to 
whom he may call his wares from a 
pushcart. 


May we say . . . how “terribly glad” we 

are to be here amongst these children 

His and your concerned representa- 

tives; how “terribly glad” we are to 

thank you on Children’s Day, 1955, for 

the Christian concern you have had for 
God’s little ones in Korea. . . . 

—STANTON R. WILSON 

Presbyterian Mission 

Andong, Korea 


The Virgin Mary 
« If I may be so bold, I should like 
to add a footnote to the very helpful 
answer which Dr. Floyd V. Filson gave 
to the question concerning the Virgin 
Mary in the May 28 issue of Pressy- 
TERIAN LIFE. 

Whoever asked the question may 
ind some interest in the fact that the 
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title “Mother of God” as applied to 
Mary has a long history. The original 
term was Theotokos in Greek, which 
means literally “God-bearer.” In Latin, 
this becomes mater Dei, or more usually, 
genitrix Dei. None of these are quite as 
bold and shocking as the implications of 
the English “Mother of God.” 

Philip Schaff (History of the Christian 
Church, vol. 3, p. 717) says, “The ex- 
pression (Theotokos) was intended only 
to denote the indissoluble union of the 
divine and human natures in Christ, and 
the veritable incarnation of the Logos, 
who took the human nature from the 
body of Mary.” He is referring to the 
period of the Nestorian Controversy, 
A.D. 428-431, at which time the term 
evidently gained popular favor. 

This is but another illustration, as 
Professor Filson would agree, I hope, of 
the peculiar relationship between the 
Romanist and the Reformed point of 
view—so close and yet so far apart. 

—Joun OLpMaAN, JR. 
Lower Brandywine Presbyterian Church 
Wilmington, Delaware 


To Spank or 
Not to Spank 


« Perhaps those who refute the article 
on “Spare the Rod and Save Your Child” 
should remember what the greatest 
child expert who ever lived said: 

“Suffer little children, and forbid 
them not, to come unto me; for of such 
is the kingdom of heaven” (Matthew 
19:14). 

If we will not endeavor to suffer or 
bear the children’s gropings to find 
their individual personalities in Christ 
—and forgive their mistakes as they 
grow—our witness needs another look. 

Forgiveness is not punishment. 

—ELLEN GrauaM, Portsmouth, Ohio 


Mr. Moffett Sets 
the Record Straight 


« ... I hate to spoil a good story, 
but before the legend grows any farther, 
I think I had better correct some of the 
points of the publicity I keep getting. 
The short item in “Shop Talk” /[P.L., 
May 14] credits me with being arrested, 
imprisoned, and tried by the Commu- 
nists before being expelled from [China]. 
I can’t quite claim all of that. I was 
arrested and held in custody at the 
police station but not in jail, so I do 
not think that was being “imprisoned,” 
and I had no formal trial. I was cleared 
of the charge of embezzlement after a 
thirty-six-hour examination. . . . 
—SaMUEL H. MorrettT 
New York, New York 








What’s In 
A College Education? 


1 
Sound Academic Training? 
Of course; that’s a fundamental 
requirement. 


2 
Friendly Campus Life? 
Yes; this is an important feature 
of smaller colleges. 


3 
Sincere Christian 
Orientation? 
Yes—in our PRESBYTERIAN 
COLLEGES! 


The forty-one colleges affiliated 
with the Presbyterian Church in 
the U.S. A. offer: 


Sound and competent prepa- 
ration for careers; a happy 
and healthy campus life; 
Christian principles in a 
Christian environment. 


As college enrollments rise, your 
Presbyterian Colleges will con- 
tinue to insist on quality rather 
than on quantity. 


For further information about 
these colleges and their pro- 
grams, fill out and send in the 
coupon below: 


DIVISION OF HIGHER EDUCATION 


BOARD OF CHRISTIAN 
EDUCATION 
808 Witherspoon Building 
Philadelphia 7, Pa. 


Gentlemen: Please send me information 
about Presbyterian Colleges near my home. 





YOUR NAME 





YOUR ADDRESS 
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MEDITATIONS 


By Lawrence MacColl Horton 





To Heal the Brokenhearted 


Praise ye the Lord: for it is good to 
sing praises unto our God; for it is pleas- 
ant; and praise is comely. 

The Lord doth build up Jerusalem: 
he gathereth together the outcasts of 
Israel. 

He healeth the broken in heart, and 
bindeth up their wounds. (Psalm 
147:1-3) 


H° ALING the brokenhearted is clearly 
one of the functions of our faith, 
as the Psalmist made plain. Jesus Christ 
declared, in the words of Isaiah, “The 
spirit of the Lord is upon me, because 

. he hath sent me to heal the broken- 
hearted” (Luke 4:18). To the ancient 
question of Jeremiah, “Is there no balm 
in Gilead? is there no physician there?” 
(Jeremiah 8:22), the Christian gives a 
positive answer. He knows that when 
brokenhearted people come in touch 
with Jesus Christ, something happens 
to their brokenheartedness. They may 
not understand their anguish any better, 
but they can handle it better. 

There are so many causes of broken 
hearts. Death comes into every home at 
one time or another. For those with no 
hope of eternal life, it is tragic. Even 
though we believe in immortality, death 
is grim. When an individual with faith 
thinks a loved one gone, he feels a 
vacant place in the pit of his soul. 

Even love may cause sorrow. Many a 
young person experiences a broken heart 
when rejected by a_ sweetheart, or 
when unable to reciprocate the love of 
an admirer. Then, too, single people suf- 
fer heartbreak. Though thev may some- 
times be thankful for their own state 
when they see the troubles of the mar- 
ried, thev will also sometimes sigh that 
God never saw fit to send them a hus- 
band or wife. There are marriages in 
which one mate has let the other down, 
or in which the fire of love has been 
smothered out. Some couples seek the 
quick solution of divorce. Others stick 
it out and live with their broken hearts. 

Social and economic frustrations cre- 
ate much unhappiness. Some men are 
in dead-end jobs. To them, there seems 
to be no future any different or any 
better than the present. Some women 
seem to be living on an endless, though 
very busy, treadmill. There is disap- 
pointment for all of us when people or 
events don’t behave as we think they 
should. Whatever the cause, one of the 
missions of Jesus is to heal the hearts 


thus broken. 

Jesus shows us that life is so ordered 
that heartbreak hills exist for all. There 
are the peaks of the Transfiguration and 
Palm Sunday, but there are also the 
valleys of the betrayal and the Cross 
“He maketh his sun to rise on the eyil 
and on the good, and sendeth rain 
the just and on the unjust” (Matthey 
5:45). Jesus offers the forgiveness of 
God to those who are truly penitent 
In illness, an infection sometimes mus 
be removed before the healing can be. 
gin. So heartaches caused by festering 
reproach within can be started on the 
healing process if we will accept the 
forgiveness of God so freely offered. 

Our Lord also acts as an unseen com- 
panion to lead us over heartbreak hill 
One of the terrible things about a brok- 
en heart is the sense of aloneness which 
it brings. But countless believers in 
Christ have found that he is a compar 
ion in whose hand we may place oun 
and find the climb less lonely and the 
path less steep. Many have walked some 
Emmaus road and discovered that thei 
unknown companion was Christ himself 

Jesus also brings us the Heavenh 
Father, in whose control are all the 
events of life and of death. When our 
hearts are broken, we sometimes think 
that this is a completely crazy world 
But not so. Men mav lose control, but not 
God. We may never be able to answer 
the eternal “why,” but we believe that 
above and bevond it is the eternal God, 
our Heavenly Father, whose glory we 
see in the face of Jesus Christ. Jesus 
teaches that God is with us in every ee 
perience, whether it be a cross or 4 
crown. He lived the affirmation of Psalm 
23, that even when we walk through the 
valley of the shadow of death, we need 
fear no evil, for even there God is with 
us. Jesus assures us that we are to wring 
some good out of every experience. No 
matter what the cause, God wants us to 
come to the top of heartbreak hill better 
and stronger, cleaner and finer, and more 
heavenly minded, because we have 
made the climb, wearisome though it 
has been. A broken heart can mar « man, 
or it can make him. Others died upon? 
cross. It took Jesus to make the cross 4 
symbol, not of defeat, but of victory. 

Christ came to heal the broker 
hearted. He knew that some people al 
of the time, and all people some 
the time, suffer from a broken heart. 
For that illness of the soul, Christ brings 
divine healing. 
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SHOP TALK 





More and more married couples 
are becoming aware of the Chris- 
tian minister as an able counselor 
on marital problems. That was the 
consensus of more than a hundred 
pastors taking a course on marriage 
counseling at the University of Min- 
nesota in May. One minister said 
he had “enough work in the mar- 
riage-counseling field to keep a full- 
time worker busy.” The _ typical 
problem, he said, was that of “the 
young wife whose husband is so 
busy ‘getting ahead’ that he can 
spend little time at home. The wife 
feels neglected. It’s just kids and 
dishes and housework. So she 
comes to her pastor and complains 
that marriage isn’t fun any more. 
It's no good simply telling her to 
‘bear her cross.’ The pastor has got 
to be of concrete help to put mean- 
ing back into her existence.” 

The minister has certain strong 
advantages over other types of mar- 
riage counselors and can recom- 
mend medical, psychiatric, or other 
specialized treatment when needed. 
Why it’s good advice to see the 
pastor first when gremlins get into 
a marriage is the theme of the 
article on page 16 by J. C. Wynn, 
of the Board of Christian Educa- 
tion, who has written widely on do- 
mestic difficulties. 





Betty Ormshee Mould 


To get the story on a family that 
is doing very well indeed, Betty 
Ormsbee Mould left her Philadel- 
phia home and spent a week with 
the Pollocks of Fort Scott, Kansas 
(story, page 10). Mrs. Mould, wife 
of Assistant Secretary Ralph N. 
Mould of the Department of Field 
Program, Board of Christian Edu- 
cation, is a mother of three children, 
and is director of the Nursery 
School for cerebral palsy victims, 
St. Christopher’s Hospital, Phila- 
delphia. 
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EDITORIAL COMMENT 





and the First Commandment 


N American traveling in India was 
acutely conscious of being eleven 
thousand miles from home, as the air- 
liner flies. Every so often—especially at 
night—he was homesick for the metallic 
song of the subways and for the jumbled 
colors of neon-lighted American streets. 
In this condition of loving his own, 
his native land, perhaps more con- 
sciously than ever before, the American 
noticed a curious thing. He was moving 
among people whose dress, speech, cus- 
toms, attitudes, and religious traditions 
were so different from his own that at 
times he was gripped by an irrational 
feeling that he must have blundered 
onto another planet. But one thing 
(among one or two others) about these 
people struck instant svmpathy—brought 
the American close to them, opened his 
understanding to their mutual humanity. 
This thing was the Indians’ love of 
their country. 

Many things about these Asians the 
American had no hope of understanding 
by any means short of living among 
them for years. But their pride in their 
country’s four-thousand-year history and 
six-vear-old freedom, the with 
which they attacked its stupendous in- 
ternal problems—all this the traveler 
could readily understand. 

Newly aware of his love for America, 
he could share the Indian’s love of his 
own land. Never had he been so eager 
to help an alien people to cope with 
their difficulties. 

Now this experience of patriotism as 
a bond of fellow-feeling between people 
of different nationalities would have 
been highly confusing to the traveler if 
he had been (as he was not) an adherent 
of a school of thought which seems to 
regard love of country as an evil emo- 
tion, dividing God’s people into hostile 
camps. As it was, it served to deepen 
his conviction that love of country is a 
good emotion, susceptible—like all good 
things in this sin-infected world—to cor- 
ruption by people with small and soured 
hearts. 

All human beings are endowed with 
a natural aptitude for “lousing things 


valor 
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Patriotism 


By James W. Hoffman 


up.” When patriotism, thus perverted, 
sweeps a nation, it presents about as 
frightful a spectacle as any this earthly 
scene affords. This happened in Ger- 
many when the Nazis started singing 
“Deutschland uber Alles” as though it 
meant—not that as Germans they loved 
the Fatherland more than any other 
country—but that the Fatherland had 
a right to tvyrannize other countries. 
Whereupon, less corrupted patriots in 
other lands had to arise and put a stop 
to the mania. 


Ir another kind of corruption, the pa- 
triot becomes uncritical. Anvthing 
American is sacred and must not be 
changed. Just how this sort of patriot 
feels about America’s glorious suprem- 
acy in crime and divorce we don’t pre- 
tend to know. Obviously, this kind of 
loused-up patriotism is no particular 
menace to other nations, but it seriously 
endangers the patriot’s own. For while 
it is not literally true that “all God's 
chillun got shoes,” it’s certain they've all 
got problems. And any nation whose 
people are so blinded with infatuation 
for their country that they can’t deal 
realistically with its weaknesses is on the 
long historical skid to a downfall. 

Seeing these abuses of patriotism, 
some have asked: “Why not label it a 
relic of barbarism, stop teaching it to 
our children, and have done with it?” 
Well, no analogy is exact, but by a sim- 
ilar logical process we might scrap mo- 
tor cars and marriage because of acci- 
dents and divorce. Besides, in the case 
of patriotism, we doubt if the thing 
could be done. 

Patriotism is akin to—and we believe 
just as ineradicable as—one’s feeling 
about his old home town or that strange 
excitement at a football game known as 
“school spirit.” These feelings are surely 
innocent, and they contribute another 
jot to the richness and warmth of living. 
We don’t really begrudge a Bostonian 
his conviction that his city is the hub 
of the universe, and if a Boston man 
dropped a bomb on Philadelphia, his 


fellows in the Hub would be the first to 


chante 4 
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admit that civic pride had got a bit oat 
of hand. : 
: Real, uncorrupted patriotism no re 
includes hostility toward other natigg 
than a man’s love for his wife impels h 
to hurt and destroy other women. Th 
likelihood is quite the opposite, for i 
a good marriage a man learns to under 
stand the female half of the human rage 
and sympathize with its special prob 
lems more deeply than he could if he 
remained single. Similarly, a man whe 
loves his own country is emotionally 
equipped to appreciate others. k 

An Englishman, defending his loy 
of country, said, “Of course, Engle 
is full of faults. But who's to co 
them?—surely not those who don't le 
England.” From observing the kind 
people who work for the improve ent 
of their local community, and the king 
who don’t, we're inclined to agree with 
the Englishman. And perhaps that isa 
clue to why God saw fit to include love 
of country as standard equipment for a 
normal human being. Of course, he 
wants us to love and cherish all of his 
peoples everywhere. But knowing our 
limitations, he has perhaps made us 
specially responsible for what goes on 
in the corner of the earth where we can 
make our weight felt most effectively. 
Then, to make the responsibility easier 
to remember, he has given us a special 
feeling of love for this corner of the 
earth. We can and should pray for Pakis- 
tan, for example, and send her spiritual 
and material aid in her time of struggle. 
But as Pakistanis know very well, only 
they will ultimately solve their country’s 
problems. 


his 


And when we sing “America, America 
—God mend thine every flaw,” it is we 
ourselves who must cooperate with him 
in carrying out that request. 

The key to the whole thing, of course, 
is the First Commandment. If we really 
put no other gods—even Old Glory—be- 
fore him, then patriotism and all other 
human feelings will stay sane and sweet. 
enriching the lives of all of us in this 
world of many nations under God. 
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his Americanism classes, Harry L. Osborne teaches requirements for naturalization, explains the “why” of U.S. customs. 


rt for a 

= In a courtroom at Phoenix, Arizona, 

of his one recent morning, a federal judge 

naa rapped his gavel lightly, looked down at 
a young woman, then ruled with wis- 


ade us dom and justice: “I hereby sentence you 
rOeS ON ad | 5 of Oo BR & ¥ | 4 to life’—here his honor smiled benignly 


we can —“as an American citizen. And I think 
ctively you know where gratitude is due.” 
easier She knew indeed. She turned and ran 


special to a portly, gray-haired man standing 
of the quietly in the rear of the room. She 
- Pakis- threw her arms around him and sobbed 


sl in a moment of heart-outpouring. Her 
piritual ; 
ee husband stepped up to shake the man’s 
rugere hand. A reporter stood by taking notes, 


l, onh though he was not excited; this happy 
untry’s drama was a routine thing with him. 
Harry L. “Dad” Osborne had simply 





brought another valued outsider into 
the American fold. 





merica 

+ is we For Dad Osborne, this rounded out 
th him thirty-four vears of preparing aliens for 
By OREN ARNOLD naturalization. If each had paid him, 
say, $100, a low fee, he’d be a very 

Course, ‘ 
wealthy man, for their total now must 
reall be in the thousands. In one class alone 
ry —be- In thirty-four years, Dad Osborne has last vear, he brought ninety Japanese 
| other . into American citizenship. But though 
sweet, given fatherly advice and invaluable his pay has been immeasurable, price- 
in this less, he has never accepted a money fee, 
; lessons to thousands of new citizens has never held nor sought any public 
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office, holds no official position of any 
sort. He is an insurance salesman with 
a passion for chess and: hymn-singing. 
Money? The stuff is an abomination, 
says he, after you have earned the rela- 
tively little a family needs to live on. 
Moreover, it’s what you do in your spare 
time, what you do without thought of 
pay, that is the measure of your life’s 
success, Dad believes. 

If that is essentially good Presbyterian 
doctrine, it may be due to Dad’s long- 
time indoctrination in our Church. My 
first personal brush with him came when 
my bride and I went to a Sunday-school 
class in the big First Church in Phoenix. 
I was fresh out of college, and brash. 
Doubtlessly trying to impress my fel- 
lows, I presumed to speak up too pertly 
in class. Dad grinned big and said, 
“That’s an interesting observation, Oren, 
but let me show vou what Jesus had to 
say about it, here in John 18.” It turned 
out that what Jesus had said and what 
I had said were not synonymous. I have 
been an humbler man ever since. 

That is the way it is with Dad Os- 
borne. Every time he touches another 
life, a little Christianity seems to rub off. 
“In America,” he lectures his candidates 
for citizenship, “the ideal is not live 
and let live, but live and help live. You 
will get a great deal from Americanism, 
but vou also have to contribute toward 


it. It’s like love—the more you show, the 
more you receive.” 

Small wonder such a man has become 
a power in the Southwest. Indeed, his 
influence now is nationwide, for his 
“graduates” are in almost every state, 
some in positions of high honor and 
esteem. The federal authorities in 
Phoenix have long since learned to refer 
applicants for citizenship to Dad, and 
his recommendation of a candidate is 
respected. Often he accompanies his 
students to court. One day he startled 
the examiner and the judge by asking 
that a Chinese lady not be granted her 
first papers. 

“She has not learned our English lan- 
guage well,” said he. “She must know 
it in order to understand our attitudes. 
I have not yet made it clear why we 
wear sports shirts, why our women use 
lipstick, why we shoot fireworks on the 
fourth of July, why we are crazy about 
baseball and coffee and television and 
chewing gum. Give me some time to 
teach her the language, so she can un- 
derstand America.” 

And so, for almost a year, he went 
into her home for two extra nights a 
week, in addition to teaching the class 
two nights. She was the mother of ten 
Christian-American children, all reared 
in the Presbyterian faith. The Chinese 
woman and the American man shared 


Five brand-new citizens thank Mr. Osborne for the thorough training received in his 
class. In thirty-four years, he has helped thousands of aliens to become Americans. 



































knowledge from their vastly differs pol 
backgrounds, and both profited. : ‘" 

Almost every major country has bar 
represented in Dad’s students. Not . 
individuals are worthy candidates, -¥ 
few try to bribe him to “use his = ' 
ence,” and end up in the offices of PPY 
FBI. Many bring him gifts, and ¥ a 
necessary to avoid offending, he acceg” » 
them, then quietly gives them to cu. g 
ity. A lot of memorable personalitj 
turn up, such as the handsome { 
eigner whom the judge told to 
the Constitution and join Dad’s dy 
This chap, who spoke only Spanish, 
not bother to join the class, but studil- 
on his own, with a Spanish-English qj 
tionary. Then he went back before ¢ 
judge. 


fom O 
reeciol 


e 
Not 
Mt is ha 


pny CO 


« ii os fet me 
I have study my constitution, Sey a 
it 


Judge,” he said, happily. “I am read. q 
I show you mucho hombre.” ‘3 

He did some quick body bends a 
push-ups, even a handspring, befo 
the astonished court. He thumped } 
chest. He inhaled deeply. He “ped 
strong muscles. 

“Your constitution is fine,” the judg 
ruled. “Now you must learn ours, Aj 
about the queer way in which Engli 
words have more than one meani 
Again I recommend Harry L. Osbo 
as a coach.” 

Dad began his fascinating hobby i 
Globe, Arizona, when he met a Syri 
friend on the street one day in 19% hig 
and learned that citizenship had beg, 
denied him. “And I paid a lawyer $f ile 
to help me,” the friend lamented. “ 
gave me some books to read but I co 
not understand them. I could not w 
derstand what the judge said.” three 

Dad hunted up the lawyer, “hale F 
words” with him, and took the Syriathyork ; 
to his own home. After weeks of pana. 
tient coaching, the man passed his test pillar 
and went on into citizenship. From thi§pinor 
moment, it was like the famous Biblicimowy 
story of the healing—Jesus suggestelsartin 
that the elated one not rush abo school 
spreading the news, but the quite 
couldn’t restrain himself. Dad tried tame 
keep the Syrian’s enthusiasm down, bi vetwe 
soon aliens by the dozens were flocking Try 
to him. He was “in business” by sheefgkin ¢ 
demand. to be 

He feels now that any conscientiougi‘dad” 
person could operate a similar coaching{hers, 
service in any city. Each of his classe™Miam 
at the YMCA lasts six weeks. Many st oyt hi 
dents have to repeat it, some three Ofyet w 
four times, because some cannot evélfan ex 
read or write at first. Dad’s most plea*$man | 
ing class, he tells, was a special one OT ha 
fifteen English and Australian we wh 
brides, all young and eager, and most, f 
now rearing little Americans of theif Phoer 
own. Most grateful was the class O§*That 
ninety Japanese, all over sixty years alway 
age. One main essential in teaching} 
most of the aliens is to end their few 


ore. A 
D f the 
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ny O! 
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his fo 
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> differs police by making it clear that in 
Wimerica, policemen are servants of the 





¢ yople, not tyrants. 
:. Me Every candidate is taught how and 
liclates hy he must vote, and all seem eager 
his iil do so. One middle-aged man was so 
ces of eam over casting his first ballot that 
sand i came to Dad and asked if there was 
he acces’ ¥2 he could vote for both Steven- 
ee and Eisenhower, so broad was his | 
rsonalale™ Similarly, every candidate is 
oma ramed that while America stresses free- 
om of religion, it does not advocate | 
7 eedom from religion. From Dad Os- 
a S Chit me, many a new American has first | 
anish, d ed the meaning of prayer. 
ar Not all the new citizens turn out well. 
efore it ® hard indeed to uproot a native from 
bny country; it is a rending of the soul. 
on. a fet most can stand it. Dad had dinner | 
m read! the home of a wealthy Armenian 
ind whom he had helped years be- 
ds att At table, the sixteen-vear-old son | 
bef if the host ventured some trivial criti- | 
nel of our federal government, as most | 
lisplava™ of us might do. But the elderly | 
'SP2Y@menian, now an American, laid down 
. pis fork, and he was trembling with 
he jud otion. “Never, never say any unkind 
= At hing about America,” he ordered. “All 
| Engli four lives must forever be an expres- | 
neanit@iion of gratitude, for we are so much 
Osbonth -tter off than we could have been any- 
where else on earth.” 
\obby | Dad himself is a native of Kansas. 
, Syria, 1916, he came to Phoenix to teach | 
in 1 high school. One night, he went to | 
ad YWCA to date a pretty girl, and 
bn 8 hile waiting for her to come down- 
; oP stairs, met a prettier one in the lobby. 
. er name was Celia Stubbs. He married 
not Uiher the next year, and they have reared 
three children, Maralyn, Otis, and Wal- 
r, 


lifter. For a while, Dad was in YMCA 
> Syriatiwork in the mining town of Miami, Ari- 
of Pinna. There he learned how to be a 
his tes#*pillar” in a church. It involved such 
om th#@ininor details as getting up at 4 a.m. on 
Biblic@inowy Sundays, going downtown, and 
ggestHistarting the furnace so that Sunday 
aboHschool could begin at 9:30. He is not 
‘@quite sure when he acquired the nick- 
name of “Dad,” but at the age of seven- 
vn, Dilty-two he feels that it is not misplaced. 
locking’ Truth is, the name is an expression 
y shefhakin to reverence from all of us proud 
to be his friends. He has been a kindly 


entiou#dad” to more people than he remem- 

















e 


ried 


— bers. Once, on a zero day up there in 
cla “ Miami, he came home for supper with- 
ny si 


out his new overcoat. He was shivering, 
yet whistling -happily. Celia demanded 
® explanation. “On the street I met a 
man who had no coat at all,” said he. 
one fT have an old sweater somewhere.” 
| Wl When I told that incident to our pas- 
ra tor, Dr. George Hall of First Church, 
t " Phoenix, recently, he nodded and said, 
iss E That's characteristic. Dad Osborne has 
ars of ays been generous to everybody but 


iching himself.” 
r fear 
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Dear Ruth, 


In answer to your letter = 
no, I am not a financial genius! 
Don't know much about finance 
as a matter of fact--but, you know, 
I do have some mid-year dividends 
from the stocks that John left me 

and those bonds of Dad's. I didn"% 

know what to do about them until I 

found out about PRESBYTERIAN 

ANNUITIES. 


They are wonderful for two reasons=-=- 
first, because they give me absolute 
security and peace of mind, and second 
because of the knowledge that they 
are one investment that will reach far 
past my own future into the futures of 
many others who are working for the 
fulfillment of Christ's Kingdom. That's 
why I have dispensed with all reinvestment 
problems and worries and put my money into 
something which gives me a guaranteed 
income for life--and a share in missions. 














































Why don't you inquire about 
Presbyterian Annuities too, Ruth? 


With love, From your 
"financial adviser,” 


l 
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PRESBYTERIAN ANNUITIES — 






































S as 
*y are a sound, practical investment for your mid-year di 


all bonds which become due, or a “bonus.” 


Fixed Income for Life Through Wars and Depressions. 
A Share in the Work of Presbyterian Foreign Missions, National 
Missions, and Christian Education. 














Help for Others for Many Years to Come. 
No Re-Investment Problems—No Estate or Inheritance Tax. 
Continuous Payments for Over 70 Years by the Presbyterian Boards. 3 
i Why not write us today? Just fill out the enclosed brace ' 
PRESBYTERIAN ANNUITIES 156 Fifth Avenue, New York IN 
! ! am interested in Presbyterian Annuities. Please tell me what percent income | 
would receive, my birthday being. 7 Is 
| At present, | am most interested in 7 , — 
C) Missions in America () Missions Abroad (J Christian Education 
i Please send me free booklet explaining all details. 
! Name. 
1 
Addr 
! City State. 
4 PL-6-25-5- 








Six 


Little Pollocks 


an 


How They Grow 


The adventures 


of a Fort Scott, Kansas, couple 


who adopted half a dozen children 


By Betty Ormsbee Mould 


ORT SCOTT, in southeast Kan- 
sas, has the usual wide, tractor- 
streets, the familiar 
grain elevators near the railroad, 
the usual modern business section, the 
white frame 
houses, the usual extravagant number 
of churches—and what may well be the 
most unusual family in the state, the 
Kenneth W. Pollocks. 

The Pollocks hit the front pages of 


marked 





customary lawns and 


newspapers across the country in 1952 
when their family jumped from four to 
eight—all in one day—through adoption. 
But Kenneth and Miriam Pollock knew 
what they were up to. Ten years before, 
they had adopted two-months-old 
Jeanie. Five months later, they added 
two-weeks-old Billy. Now in one swoop, 
they acquired Tommy, 11; Susan, 10; 
Dickie, 9; and Sallie, 5. 

“I want to tell you about our most 
exciting personal project,” wrote Miriam 
Pollock to friends. “While I was in Ken- 
tucky, a friend of mine wrote about four 


10 


lovely children she knew in Kansas City. 

“The father and mother of these 
McGinty children died last year of can- 
cer and hypertension. An aunt, Mrs. 
Kasper, had taken them all home with 
her. But she was physically unable to 
care for them. A strong Presbyterian, she 
prayed hard that an equally devoted 
Presbyterian would come along to adopt 
her relatives. She turned down several 
applications because the would-be par- 
ents had money but not the qualities she 
was seeking. 

“The more we thought about these 
children, the more we wanted them our- 
selves, We went to Kansas City. With 
our first glimpse, Ken fell in love with 
them and so did I. 

“We have had them down to visit, 
two by two, over the last two week-ends 
and are even more enthused. It was ac- 
tually up to the McGinties to choose us 
—and they did. 

“The red tape of adoption papers is 
nearly complete; we are feeling around 


for a larger house; and we hope soon tt 
be one happy family.” 

Adoption in this case hung on a luck 
hinge. The court said “yes” only becaus 
the other two Pollock children were als 
adopted. The larger house was found 
and the McGinties became Pollocks. 

But the biggest news about the Po 
locks has never made the headlines. Ke 
and Miriam Pollock are demonstrating 
quality of daily living and are givin 
their family a consistently Christian d 
rection “the likes of which have seldom 
been seen in these parts,” as one towns 
man put it, 

A social worker investigating the Pol 
locks before the court could OK the 
adoption of the McGinties inquired at 
the Citizens Natiopal Bank: “One thing 
Mr. Pollock didn’t say anything abouts 
his finances. Would he be able to edv- 
cate four more children if he got them? 

Bank vice-president Tom Givens stil 
chuckles about it. “I told her he could, 
he said, in probably the most devastat 
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ing understatement of the year. Kenneth 
Pollock owns and operates four factories 
in four towns which manufacture Key 
Work Clothes. His father, before he re- 
tired, owned the Oshkosh 
BGosh Overall Company of Wisconsin. 
As a factory worker mused, “Mr. and 
Mrs. Pollock could be the king and 
queen of society—if they wanted.” 
“They could have anything they want 
-and look what they want,” said a re- 


famous 


tired Frisco railroad engineer and Pres- 
byterian elder. 

Enun Christensen, YMCA secretary 
and fellow church-member of the Pol- 
locks, put it differently: “In ten years, 
you observe a lot of things in a town. I'd 
say the Pollocks are unusually remark- 
able. In spite of their background, they 
have chosen the toughest jobs in their 
home, in their church, and in their com- 
munity.” What did he mean? The Pol- 
locks’ design for living confronts us with 
a stimulating answer. 

There is no mystery about why the 
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Jeanie (left center) clowns while passing french fries at Pollock dinner, while 
minute side dish. With two adults and six growing youngsters, every meal is 


job of homemaking for six adopted chil- 
dren is tough. Did you ever consider the 
bare mechanics involved in a household 
of eight? Eight drinks of water equal 
eight glasses to wash. It takes eight 
two-wheelers for a family bike-ride. On 
a picnic at nearby Farlington Lake, 
eight people have eight ideas of where 
to eat and where to park the old Ford 
station wagon and have sixteen shoes 
to lose while swimming. How many odd 
socks would the laundry yield a year? 
And how many decibels do vou need to 
outshout seven voices? Sit down to din- 
ner and it’s The Case of the Disappear- 
ing Roast. “We're very successful with 
chicken,” Ken grins. “It has enough 
parts to make everyone happy.” 

This high-spirited, turbulent living 
goes on, however, in a well-nigh en- 
chanted setting for children. The house 
the Pollocks bought to fit the doubled 
family is on a quiet, lawn-spread edge of 
town—white clapboard, large and ga- 
bled, with an old-fashioned, blue-ceil- 





Mrs. Pollock (standing) brings up last- 
an occasion and a quantity production. 


inged porch. Half a dozen maples and 
elms shade the yard and the more or 
less defined driveway to the garage. 
Yellow scatterings of dandelions and tall 
grasses drift uncontested at the edges. 

In the far-reaching backyard, Mr. Pol- 
lock delights in pointing out the seventy- 
five-dollar square of picket fence built to 
encompass a ten-dollar pup who dug 
underneath to immediate freedom. 

Mrs. Pollock wrote her family in Min- 
nesota: “We decorated every inch of 
space and put in an extra bath and 
powder room. We made an old back 
porch into a lovely knotty-pine eating 
room with a table built especially to fit 
the space. There is a fireplace and two 
parlors with a sliding door. A beautiful 
spreading maple out back has a proud 
but perilous tree-house in its middle and 
a sandbox below with lots of children 
happy in it in nice weather. A good, 
new, cleaning woman from Texas blew 
into town to become my right-hand man 
ever since. 


1] 














“We just loved our new house imme- 


diately. Tommy, Sallie, Dickie, and 
Jeanie all had birthday parties in it, and 
I had our church circle. Susan had her 
party in the fall, and Billy took a share 
in Key Work Clothes instead of a pres- 
ent or party—his idea.” 

Well-kept, but lived in, the house 
doesn't try to be stylish. Susan likes to 
point out the many paintings that Pom- 
Pom, their grandfather Pollock, gave 
them. She stops dramatically before the 
one in the parlor: “This is the one that 
hit Jeanie on the head.” Another gift 
from PomPom has edged out the hearth 
as the center of the home—the electric 
dishwasher which everyone uses by 
turn 

One generous offer PomPom firmly 
revoked. In 
family, he impulsively extended a warm 


his first visit to the new 


invitation to the whole crowd to visit 
him in his ultraluxurious Miami Beach 
That night, Tommy 
home his new drums and beat away for 
hours. PomPom sought out his daughter- 
in-law: “You know, I just don’t think 
Nanny [his wife] could stand this. And 
come to think of it, neither could I.” 


home. brought 


Sans drums, the family has since had its 
happiest vacations in Florida with Pom- 
Pom at Christmas. 

When eight, 
nounced: “Mother, I am not going to 


Jeanie was she an- 
have five babies—thev are too much 


work and they mess up my room too 


much. I am going to put four of them 
in the closet and just look at them now 
Any mother of six must long 


But not this mother—Mrs. 


and then.” 
for a closet 
Pollock, we 

There is a gleam in Miriam Pollock’s 


mean 


face that her picture won't show, al lus- 





Sallie (eight years old, second grade) 
likes playing cowgirl against the boys. 
To earn allowance, she cleans her room, 
makes her bed, and sets napkins, salt 
and pepper for every meal of the day. 
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ter that her grueling domestic round 
enhances rather than dulls. The clue 
may be in her own words: “Our entire 
life right now is being spent doing the 
things we feel are useful.” Almost apolo- 
getically she added, “I don’t have time 
to do anything else right now.” She is 
reed-slim, with early-silver short hair 
and remarkable blue eves. She insists 
she was once a rope-climbing expert but 
todav—in her final forties—she is defi- 
nitely track material. She runs every- 
where. 

In their hours between out-of-bed and 

















of each to have to develg 

Education is of top consideration 
the Pollocks. Both parents are J 
versity of Wisconsin graduates: Ke 
Phi Beta Kappa with a master’s de 
in business administration from Ne 
western University; Miriam, an hg 
student and former high-school teae 
of mathematics and medieval history, 

To gauge their own family reguk 
tions, Mr. Pollock sent questionnai 
to other parents to learn what dutig 
were required of other children, 
much for allowances, how 


room 


money 
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Although Dickie (eleven) includes girls among his “hates”—others are wasps, ge ists) v 
ography, and doing dishes—he permits Susan (twelve) to accompany his trumpet schoo! 

solos. Susan belongs to Junior Westminster Fellowship and Camp Fire Girk, § "?: 

enjoyed “throwing old dead cow’s body into the river at camp meeting.” Dur 
the cc 

into-bed, Miriam belongs to the chil- free time were spent. “He has a direet tellect 
dren. Breakfast is the combined achieve- approach,” Mr. Arkle revealed, “that § made 
ment of a personnel of seven, Susan be- comes from his former work as an in fj Christ 
ing excused for piano practice. Six dustrial motion-study analyst. One time, and s 
youngsters somehow pile into the sta- he brought boys’ overall samples here, § in Ca 
tion wagon by deadline, and Miriam and had some ten-vear-olds try them fj tian li 
begins her relentless ferrying, first to on in the locker room during school and § liefs. 
Central School, where’ the family liter- - satisfied himself that he had an honest- § peopl 
ally spills out of the car and disappears _to-goodness fit.” flighti 
into a sea of friends. “No other mother has more business § that | 
Billy, Jeanie, and Susan are all in the with us,” said Mrs. Arkle of the school é — 
seventh grade, Tommy in eighth. Dickie office. “Mrs. Pollock pays a whopping =. 
in sixth, and Sallie in second. “The Pol- sum at intervals to cover noon hunches. Ii 
locks are a good cross-section of average Imagine handing out six quarters every | © de 
American children,” says Principal Joe day.” y schoo 
Arkle. “We have tried not to put any At noon, Ken and Miriam lunch to § the se 
two in the same section. When they are gether in the quiet, pine-paneled room able : 
so closely associated out of school, chil- and have a breather in which to talk their J nt 
dren tend to depend or lean on each own language without “the genera! roar Cene 
other too much and one or the other that engulfs us most of the time.” It 8 smile 
dominates. We want the individuality a language uncommonly full of concert teach 
- Presoyrentan Lire § PUN! 
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Tommy (fourteen), the oldest child, 
inspects broken belt of power mower he 
paid for by cutting grass, employing 
Dickie as helper . . . loves dancing and 
airplanes . . . vice-moderator of Neo- 
sho Presbytery Westminster Fellowship. 










for the troubles endured by others. 

This mutual concern brought them 
together after a childhood friendship 
that began in Oshkosh when Miriam In- 
gis took a fancy to the black-haired 
five-year-old on his tricycle. “Then when 
Iwas seventeen, I made up my mind 
about what I wanted in a man. I knew 
itwas Ken—but girls can’t go after what 
they want. I tried it once. I wore my 
new seal coat with the ermine collar and 
paraded past the Presbyterian church 
(Miriam’s family were Congregational- 
ists) where Ken was waiting for Sunday 






e§ schoo! to begin. He never even looked 

rirks, § YP: 

ng.” § During this time, Ken was reaching 
the conclusion that “even from the in- 

irect § tellectual standpoint, Christian living 

that B made good sense.” Eleven vears in 

| in- § Christian Endeavor—district president 


ime, § and state vice-president—and summers 
ere, 
vem § tian life was stressed, confirmed his be- 


in Camp Miniwanca, where the Chris- 


and § liefs. “That’s why I’m so sold on young 


est- § people’s work. You realize that the 
fightiest youngsters have something 


ess § that later can come out. And I am aware 
ool § of my responsibility to the next genera- 
ing § tion. 

1es. “I figured out my philosophy—‘trying 
ery § ‘0 do something for others.’” Out of 
school, Ken looked for a girl who felt 
to- the same way. Miriam was a natural. An 
m § able student, she was selected to repre- 
eir § sent the university at a meeting in 
var | Geneva, Switzerland. When he at last 
is § Smiled at the young Sunday-school 
rip § ‘eacher in church, it was all over except 
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for the customary formalities. 

After his noon respite, Ken returns to 
work, and Miriam can take on the in- 
credible program of rounding up the 
youngsters and then going six directions 
simultaneously. Time, like money, is 
firmly budgeted. Billy delivers ninety- 
three papers; Tommy and Dickie take 
the power lawn-mower which they are 
buying from their dad with one half 
their profits, mow a fair amount of Fort 
Scott’s grass for pay; Sallie practices 
piano under the faithful eve of a friend, 
Mrs. Hughes; Jeanie may pace the back- 
yard and learn flora toward a Camp Fire 
Girl merit; so may Susan. Friends swarm 
like bees. Pets get attention—Smudge 
and Petey, cats—ChewChew, cocker pup 
—Jonquil, canary. (Last year a cat was 


Billy (twelve) is the family’s “absent- 
Spends paper-route 
earnings on model ships, airplanes . . . 
“what I 
and 


minded professor.” 


philosophically observes that 
don’t like about 
are the same things I do to 


sisters 
them.” 


brothers 


separated from her nine lives in the 
swinging door.) 

And there is dinner to cook. Mrs. 
Brown cleans, and Torrence Parkinson 
is mainstay and maid until five. But 
every Pollock must learn to get meals 
and do the work. 

When Ken comes home, he is covered 
fore and aft by children. Luckily, he is 
six feet tall and an avid athlete. Immedi- 
ately, there is “catch”—or the living 
room floor is spread with pillows and 
cushions so Ken and the girls can “dive 
and roll.” The bidding for conversa- 
tional opportunities gets progressively 
louder. And this father thrives on it. 
Says Mrs. Pollock: “Noise never bothers 
Ken, and I have never seen him angry.” 
There is no doubt in anyone’s mind, 
however, that there are certain limits 











and absolute standards for the family. 

Bedtime (and each has his own pleas- 
ant room) follows fairly early on the 
heels of homework, with separate at- 
tention for each child from Miriam— 
surprisingly easy to accomplish since 
there is no TV set in the Pollock house. 
“Too many creative things to do to 
waste time with TV.” 

There is a warm permissiveness in 
this family. In his way, each youngster 
shows a self-confidence—“I’m important 
to you and so my needs are going to get 
your attention.” The family automatical- 
ly takes a vote on every major and minor 
decision and dispute. It is quite all right 
to blow off steam when vou are mad. 
You are still accepted. Of course they 
scrap, but at a normal family dog-trot, 
not the fast, furious pace of the earlier 
insecure days of adjustment. Mrs. Pol- 
lock feels: “I don’t mind their having 
tempers if they only learn to control 
themselves. Then when they grow up, 
they can get as mad as they want about 
the wrongs of the world and try hard to 
do something about it.” 

A perfect family? No more than any 
normal family. As in any other, some 
things will be overstressed, some 
slighted. There may be a chance that 
the Pollock children will be too pro- 
tected for sophistication, or that work 
and rewards will overshadow other 
values insistently. A thoughtful 
friend suggests that “Ken will face his 
biggest problems later on—particularly 
in trying to keep the children as com- 
mon as himself.” And like most moth- 
ers: “Miriam ought to take some time 
for herself.” 

Billy and Jeanie accepted adoption 
early and naturally. “Jeanie, you know 


too 





Jeanie (thirteen), oldest girl, is in love 
with all sports. Plays clarinet in Jr. Hi. 
Band. Of 65c weekly allowance, 15c goes 
to Sunday school. Plugs for new car, 
moans, “The old Ford’s falling apart.” 
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SIX LITTLE POLLOCKS 
AND HOW THEY GROW 


you are a little adopted baby,” Miriam 
told her daughter years ago. Jeanie 
stood right up indignantly in her high- 
chair. “I am not a little baby. I'm a 
little girl,” she protested with telling 
emphasis. 

Baby pictures of the six dot the walls 
upstairs and down, a mark of the adop- 
tive parents’ sensitive understanding. 
The children relish the tales of one an- 
other's infancy, the silly antics, and pour 
enthralled over baby books—a marvel- 
ously cohesive business. 

When the Pollocks were considering 
the McGinty adoptions, Miriam sought 
her minister, Bill Keesecker, who asked, 
“Miriam, why do vou want to do this?” 

“Because,” she answered thoughtfully, 
“we have health and the means. Be- 
cause we feel that effort spent on work- 
ing with vouth is most worth-while but 
that effort with children in the home is 
most worth-while of all. But-most of all 
—it’s because we want to do it.” 


o an outsider, Fort Scott appears to 

be the type of town every voung fam- 
ily should have the right to grow up in. 
An agricultural center with ten thousand 
people, it has good uncrowded schools, 
a junior college, a YMCA filled for Fri- 
day night’s Teen Town, no juvenile de- 
linquent that anyone knows of. No 
boom, no depression. There is a rare 
ease evident even at the movie where. 
after the show, “the ticket girl will dial 
vour home number, hand the receiver 
through the slot in the window, and vou 
can tell your parents to come for vou.” 
Just as casually, a taxi driver will be 
instructed via intercom to “go get some 
whippin’ cream for Mrs. Perkins after 
you drop vour fare.” 

A swimming pool, Gunn Park, the 
Marmeton river that curls past the town, 
camping spots galore, deep winter snow, 
and 118 degree summer sun add up to 
fun for children 

In a town this size, an unusual per- 
sonality becomes well known. Just about 
evervone knows the unusual Pollocks. 
Time magazine would probably write 
of Kenneth: “No average citizen he.” He 
is known for these things: 


> promoting the first Community Chest 
drive; 


> one-time president of Camp Fire Girls 
Council; 
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> indefatigable camper—with vouth; 


Pollock has been 
now a 


> scoutmaster; Mrs. 
Cub Scout den 
Camp Fire Girls leader; 


mother, is 


> sponsored Camp Yo-co-mo (Youth 
Council of Missouri) ; 


> being completely casual and unassum- 
ing; he wears grey fatigue shirts and 
pants at work; 


> challenged the proponents of a local 
airport to public debate, after which 
the citizenry overwhelmingly voted 
the project down; 


> is an uninhibited and rugged individ- 
ualist. After he has carried a bag of 
mail to the post office on a hot day, 
he may lie down on the lawn out front 
for a nap. “But if I did it, people 
would say I was nuts,” said an admir- 
ing shopkeeper. 


When the Sisters of Mercv set out to 
raise funds for a new hospital, the only 
one in Fort Scott, they planned to hire 
a promotion expert. “No sense to hire 
one,” Ken said when he heard it. “If 
my father will come up from Florida 
for a couple of months, he and I can 
do it.” The two Presbyterian men did 
just that, raising $225,000 with a $200,- 
000 goal “for no pay—just love.” Ken- 
neth broke ground for the two-million- 
dollar building in company with the 
sisters and priests and prominent citi- 
zens. 

“Some people were afraid religious 
issues might crop up in this unusual 
set-up,” said G. W. Marble, editor of the 
Fort Scott Tribune. “There was not one 
thing of the sort in the campaign. It was 
a nondenominational project that helped 
the whole community.” 

“I think I have never been particu- 
larly concerned, in mvy_ business life, 
with competition,” Mr. Pollock says. “In 
fact, in high school, I was startled when 
a teacher told me I must prepare the 
valedictory address.” (He had a 94.2 
average in both high school and col- 
lege.) When it came to business, he 
found it easier to do the manufacturing 
himself than to get the facts to invest 
in another. Now, he simply finds it in- 
teresting to accomplish something of 
worth-while value, to meet the require- 
ments of the job itself. “Like baseball, 
business is a game. 

“Kids are allergic to work today. Peo- 
ple have the wrong wants. To desire 
to do our work—cheerfully—is better 





than having it inflicted on us. a good 
attitude if we don't use it too selfishly, 
It’s too bad we don’t inherit the work 
habit.” 

In his factories, Ken instituted the 
profit-sharing plan, pays a good wage 
gives extremely liberal bonuses, plugs 
for efficiency with extra rewards. He ig 
proud of a steady employment record, 
although it may mean seasonally high 
inventory. “We first face the fact that 
we are human beings having relation 
ships with other people.” 


OCALLY, Ken and Miriam entertain at 
home and at picnics for employees 
and are on a first-name basis with many, 
Ken’s desk is just another desk among 
many in the office. “I am in business be 
cause I feel I’m doing something worth 
while for other people—employees, con- 
sumers, public at large.” 

To educate for racial integration, Ken 
stopped the factory work to permit the 
employees to hear a minister and @ 
lawyer present positive reasons. But he 
just as strongly opposes unionization of 
his plants. 

“There comes a time when high- 
minded principles mean nothing,” laughs 
Mr. Pollock. “When swell-headed, try 
fixing a sewing machine. Principles 
won't help—vou just have to know how 
to do it.” Such a time came during the 
war, when, with two shifts at full tilt, 
the best mechanic was hired awav. Ken, 
himself, worked through the nights to 
let the girls go ahead at seven with no 
operation held up. When an appendec- 
tomy put him in the hospital, he used 
the time to write three manuals on how 
to repair sewing machines that are 
now established guides both here and 
abroad. 

The Pollocks cannot file their activi- 
ties in neat compartments marked social, 
church, community. Their life and their 
work belong to the Church. Their com- 
munity and personal efforts are clearly 
by-products of this central concern. 

“We have no other social life,” Mir- 
iam is frank to say. “Before the children 
came, we belonged to a bridge club. 
I took part in study groups. But actu- 
ally, vou can do all your studying 
through the Church and then give back 
what vou have learned. I do fee! that 
nobody need feel useless in the world. 
The Church in all its departments can 
use one’s whole enérgy and _talents— 
whatever they are--and needs them.” 

Together, Ken and Miriam have giv- 
en continuous outstanding leadership to 
youth work. In 1938, when they arrived 
in Fort Scott, they went to the minister 
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When the Pollock family doubled overnight with the adoption of four more children (all of one family whose parents died 
of cancer and hypertension), Mr. Pollock bought a larger house. But the same old car holds eight Pollocks and picnic gear. 


of the Presbyterian church and asked 
for a job. William Keesecker, their pas- 
tor for seven (now minister of 
First Presbyterian Church in Burlington, 
Iowa), said: “The Pollocks are one of 
the important factors of this church. 
They are truly unique in service. For 
their vouth work bolsters other phases: 
spon- 


vears 


Sunday-school teachers become 
sors of the five W.F. commissions; more 
and more parents are pulled in. Miriam’s 
work in the women’s association, her un- 
flagging, continuous calling—on new- 
comers, laggards, everyone who needs it 
-would be She has 
been known to make two hundred phone 
lost mv 


ward to match.” 
hard t tcl 


calls to promote a cause. “I 
voice one time,” Miriam says. “It was 
sort of fun for the kids.” 


piToR Marble has a personal tribute 
E to pay. “Ken is a brilliant fellow, 
different from most people. He figures 
things out for himself. He is not a joiner. 
He has dropped out of certain civic 
groups when he felt meetings took too 
much time. Time has proper value for 
Ken, and invested in 
youth.” 

When interviewed for this article, 
Mr. and Mrs. Pollock characteristicall) 
emphasized the church and its program 
much more than their family and its in- 


much of it is 
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terests. The bustling Sunday night meet- 
ings, the church suppers, the ever-suc- 
cessful annual retreat for youth—even a 
near-disastrous, W. F.-sponsored waflle 
supper—supersede family history. (The 
waffle fiasco, however, must have been 
of near-epic proportions, involving short 
circuits, darkness, sticking batter, and 
two hundred hungry citizens who waited 
two hours for food. Mr. Keesecker la- 
ments, “A new generation arises that 
knoweth not the old waffle supper.”) 

Every Pollock child goes to Sunday 
school, which is a simple wavy of saving 
that, come 9:45, Miriam Pollock has, by 
actual record: Billv’s shirt 
sleeves; discovered Jeanie’s two slips 
were in the wash; taken a tuck in Sallie's 
slip; looked twice for Dickie’s only Sun- 
day suit and dug it from a week’s pile- 
up; borrowed shoe polish for Billy’s 
shoes from a neighbor; re-done Sallie's 
hair after she lost her Easter hat; sug- 
gested Tommy wait to boil his egg since 
Susan thinks it would tangle with her 
egg, all to the tune of a poem Jeanie is 
memorizing. 

After Sunday school, they pick up 
Mrs. Tucker, who lives too far to walk, 
and nine of them fill a pew: up front in 
the church. 

Every Pollock is busy Sunday night 
in the church. Eight-vear-old Sallie joins 
a small-fry group with a “church sitter” 


shortened 


which the Pollocks sponsor to free young 
married adults for W.F. work. And Ken 
is a trustee. 

Table talk at home is very apt to be 
church talk. The Pollock children are 
cutting their religious teeth on such im- 
portant words as ecumenical. “What in 
the world does that mean, Dad?” 

Ken believes with all his heart and 
soul that money should be used for peo- 
ple. “I was definitely entrusted with it 
by my father—a trust not to be squan- 
dered. I feel we should not pass along so 
much to our descendents. If the family 
is cared for, the extra abundance 
should be used for good.” There are 
stories by the hundreds of this man’s un- 
obtrusive generosity. 


Mw of us like to imagine that we 
would do more and better things, 
be more generous, more noble if only we 
had financial security for our families— 
and selves. But of all the families vou 
know in circumstances similar to the 
Pollocks, how manv follow their pattern 
for dedicated living? 

One of the bovs once came to his fath- 
er: “Are we millionaires?” “Why?” asked 
Ken. “Somebody told me we were.” 
“What difference would it make?” the 
father challenged his son—and left the 
question unanswered. 
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WHEN 


A MARRIAGE 
NEEDS HELP 


The best first step is to see -a_ pastor; 


the Christian minister has resources usually 


not available to other marital counselors 


By JOHN CHARLES WYNN 


“Readiness to be of assistance at any time of day 
or night is the mark. of the conscientious pastor.” 


In his remarkable ministry at West. 
minster Church in Albany, New York 
the late Kenneth Welles enjoyed signal 
success: in helping people with ther 
marital problems. “If ever your marriage 
gets into trouble,” he used to tell the 
men and women at whose weddings he 
officiated, “make sure that you come ty 
me first.” Before discussing their crisis 
with members of the family, with 
friends, or with a lawyer, they were re. 
quested to look up the pastor who had 
pronounced them man-and-wife. Be 
cause of this clear and sincere premarital 
guidance (and because he was continy 
ally available for help), Dr. Welles had 
opportunity to pull a number of mar. 
riages back from the brink of disaster, 

On one occasion, he received a long- 
distance telephone call in his church 
study in Albany. At the other end of the 
line were a husband and wife he had 
once married, who now lived in a mid- 
western city. They were fulfilling their 
promise, they told him. He had once 
asked them to let him know in case of 
serious marital trouble, and they were 
now calling to do just that. It looked es 
if their marriage was really finished. 
Since they were too far aw ay to come 
and see him, there was really nothing 
they could do but simply break it to him 
via telephone. 

But they reckoned without the deep 
concern of Dr. Welles. Requesting them 
to stay together until he arrived, he 
promptly cancelled his appointments in 
the parish, and boarded a train to go to 
them. When he arrived. he was indeed 
confronted by a marriage crisis, but after 
some time, he was able to work out with 
them the basis for reconciliation. His 
success had resulted not just because he 
had skills as a counselor but because he 
had cared enough to seek them out. 

This readiness to be of assistance at 
uny time of the dav or night is the mark 
of the conscientious pastor, a man upon 
whom parishioners can depend. He 
keenly feels a responsibility for the mar- 
riage he helps to launch. He has a pro- 
found desire to do his praverful best to 
make sure that stability and_ strength 
are built into that marriage. God alone 
knows how many homes have been 
saved because of a minister who cared 
deeply and counseled wisely. 

The Church has an immense stake in 
Christian marriage. In her sanctuary, the 
marital knot is tied; and it is tremen- 
dously important that that knot remains 
intact. With an unshakable conviction 
that marriage is designed to endure “as 
long as we both shall live,” the minister 
seeks to insure its permanence. It is with 
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this faith in the durability of marriage 
hat he reads the wedding service. 

Once it was thought that the pastor's 
education in theological seminary dis- 
qualified him as a counselor. It was 
supposed that he would harbor stand- 
ads of perfection that would make it 
impossible for him to interview people 
with ethical problems. But experience 
has proved otherwise. It is true that the 
pastor receives the bulk of his training 
inthe disciplines of theology. Since mar- 
riage crises are peculiarly spiritual at 
their core, he does refer the couple to 
the resources of their faith. However, 
this is done in no heavy-handed way by 
the wise pastoral counselor. He finds his 
study of Biblical theology fully as en- 
lightening as his familiarity with psy- 
chology when it comes to dealing with 
the need for forgiveness, with imma- 
turity, selfishness, and revenge. His 
study has made him compassionate. 

No theological seminary these days 
omits from the curriculum some teach- 
ing in techniques of counseling. After 
seminary graduation, most ministers 
continue their reading and study in this 
field in order to keep abreast of a rapidly 
developing subject. Some of them go on 
to take clinical training. Many attend 
refresher conferences in counseling from 
time to time, such as the pastors’ semi- 
nars in family counseling, sponsored by 
the Presbyterian Board of Christian Ed- 
ucation. Not every minister is talented 
in this work, just as not every minister 
excels in youth leadership. But the great 
number of them are working counselors, 
and know their age-old task in “the cure 
of souls.” 


The pastor is available 

At the Church of the Epiphany in 
Washington, D. C., a minister is regu- 
larly on duty to counsel with people who 
drop in to meditate and pray. If they 
have questions or problems, he stands 
ready to hear them and to introduce 
them, if deemed wise, to the church 
psychologist. This, to be sure, is an un- 
usual arrangement. Still, it is indicative 
of the availability of most pastors to 
their people when aid is needed. 

The availability of the pastor, in fact, 
just may account for his popularity as 
a marriage counselor. The true pastor 
stands ever ready, near to his people 
who may need him as a spiritual repair 
man. In thousands of American com- 
munities where there is no psychological 
dlinic, and no family service agency 
within miles, your pastor may be the 
only person to whom you can turn when 
your marriage needs help. 
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“The church is always seeking to bring the resources 
of religious faith to bear upon the needs of individuals.” 


If you are having difficulties in wed- 
ded life, the person to see is your min- 
ister. Telephone him at his study. Ask 
to see him soon. Then go to him (as a 
couple if at all possible) and be frank 
with him. Tell him your problem, and 
let him help you find your solution. 

And if parishioners with marriage 
problems do not seek out their pastor, 
what then? They just may ind the pastor 
coming to them. Psychiatrists and social 
case workers sometimes express their 
honest envy of the clergyman who in his 
counseling work has this tremendous ad- 
vantage: He can easily approach his 
people. Few of the other professions 
working in human relations are thus 
privileged to take the initiative. Not so 
the pastor; he has a passport into homes. 
In his unique vocation, he has access to 
his people. Because he has started them 
on their way through married life, he 
can subsequently talk with church mem- 
bers about the satisfactions or disap- 
pointments they later discover. 

No marriage fails suddenly. Invar- 
iably, the split-up is a long time in com- 
ing. The opportunities for checking its 
disintegration are numerous in advance 
of that final hour from which there ap- 
pears to be no turning back. Much has 
been made out of the observation that 
marriage success can be predicted. It is 
just as true that marriage failure can also 
be predicted. 


Signs of distress in married life can 
be seen in several ways. When there is 
chronic quarreling, when there settles 
down upon the relationship an apathy 
that shows the affair dull and all but 
lifeless, when there is constant misun- 
derstanding, aggressive joking, or when 
infidelity poisons the marriage, then help 
is needed. An Indiana minister who has 
had singular success in straightening out 
his people's marriage troubles, conducts 
a vigorous program of visitation to 
homes in his parish. Because he gets 
around often to call upon families, they 
have frequent opportunity to reveal to 
him their difficulties that have as yet not 
grown too large to handle. 


How the pastor counsels 

At the Second Presbyterian Church 
of Knoxville, Tennessee, there is a staff 
of three clergymen, and one of them is 
known specifically as the counseling 
minister. He is the Reverend William E. 
Crane, who by his personality and work 
makes it easy for people who are dis- 
tressed, tense, or anxious to talk over 
their problems. Dr. Crane points out 
that most of the people who come to 
the church for counsel are involved in 
some kind of family problem. What they 
are seeking is more than just a chance 
to get something off their chests, For 
their impasse, they really hope to find 
the strength of the Christian faith. “The 
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church is always seeking to bring the 
resources of religious faith to bear upon 
the needs and problems of individuals,” 
he says. “Anyone in the community may 
come, and people are accepted just as 
they are.” 

The pastoral counseling service of the 
Knoxville church has been so popular 
since its inception last year that appoint- 
ments always are booked up two weeks 
in advance. Emergency situations can, 
of course, be worked into the schedule 
without a fortnight’s waiting period; but 
the regular schedule of interviews from 
nine to five each day is solidlv filled. 

Dr. Crane’s method for dealing with 
those who have marriage problems is 
tvpical of the skilled counselor. (1) He 
treats each case in strict confidence, as- 
suring the parties that what they tell him 
will go no further unless they authorize 
him to discuss it with a physician or 
other qualified party. Just as the Roman 
Catholic’s confession is secretly received 
by the priest, so the parishioner’s revela- 
tions in a counseling interview are held 
in confidence by the pastor-counselor. 

(2) He does not moralize about the 
person’s difficulty nor bring to bear judg- 
mental about any weakness 
that may be The experienced 
counselor well knows that nothing de- 
stroys the counseling rapport so quickly 
as the holier-than-thou attitude of cen- 
If he is to be of 
real help, he does not condemn. 

(3) Neither Dr. Crane nor any other 
pastoral counselor worth the title makes 
for his clients. Contrary to 
popular opinion, it is seldom the coun- 
selor’s role to hand out advice or to fig- 
Instead, it 
intention to lead and encourage the trou- 
bled parties to come to their own solu- 
tion, the one that is right and natural 
This is sometimes known as 


opinions 
revealed. 


sure or of smugness. 


decisions 


ure out a_ solution. is his 


for them. 
“nondirective 
helps the parishioners carefully to ex- 
plore their problem without directing 
them to the goal the counselor might 
think best if he were in their shoes. The 
reason for this is a good one: No solu- 


counseling” because it 


tion can be very workable unless it is 
chosen as the logical one by the persons 
who must use it. 

(4) In his counseling, Dr. 
keeps ready additional references of spe- 
cialists who can give expert aid to the 
troubled. In common with most pastors, 
he makes referrals to physicians, psy- 
chiatrists, attorneys, employers, and 
others who assist. 


Crane 


The additive of faith 
All this is done in the context of the 
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Christian Church. Questions about the 
meaning of life and distress over rela- 
tionships always have a religious con- 
tent; and the counselor who comes to 
his work from a religious perspective 
possesses an extra gift for the task. In 
one word, it is faith. 

Dr. Samuel M. Shoemaker, writing in 
his book How You Can Help Other Peo- 
ple, agrees that he would rather trust 
someone in great need to a Christian col- 
lege student who has a real reverence for 
human personality than to any material- 
istic professional psychologist. A Chris- 
tian counselor has the theological insight 
to realize that human nature can sink to 
astounding depths; and he is therefore 
not easily shocked when people pour 
out to him their confessions. But his 
faith also assures him that there is for- 
giveness and redemption for those who 
may have been unfaithful or vicious. By 
relating this faith to the guilt-ridden and 
the anxious, he enables them to lift their 
loads and to find new hope. 


The church fellowship 

Backing the pastoral counselor is a 
fellowship of church members who give 
to his work immense resourcefulness and 
strength. On them he can call for sup- 
port; and through them, he knows, there 
is the best of preventive treatment for 
marital tensions. 

The First Community Church of Co- 
lumbus, Ohio, for instance, has been 
remarkably successful in training many 
of its membership to be active auxiliaries 
in the counseling task, This unusual con- 
gregation under the guidance of the 
Reverend Roy Burkhart has organized 
“nurture groups” within whose fellow- 
ship married folk find other couples of 
like interests and similar age-range. To- 
gether they study such topics as achiev- 
ing a happy marriage, understanding 
child development, and other family in- 
terests. In a tvpe of group therapy, they 
are able to minister to one another's 
needs, and to increase mutual under- 
standing. 

Essentially, this is “the priesthood of 
all believers” at work. That great Refor- 
mation doctrine can be seen in church 
after church where married couples 
have formed fellowship groups. In our 
Presbyterian churches, several thousand 
such organizations represent splendid 
examples of this kind of preventive treat- 
ment for marriage ills. In Lancaster, 
Pennsylvania, can be found one church 
group whose members have supported 
each other in an intention to keep social 
occasions in their community life free of 














liquor. They are “abstainers ano 
mous’; and they know that their quiet 
witness helps stabilize those marriages 
where alcohol could be a hazard. 
many a church, the story could be told 
a group that has enabled estranged cou. 
ples to come back together again. 
The church fellowship is an inca} 
culable force for marital stability. In oy 
sharing of Christian ideals concerning 
marriage, we strengthen our own family 
life and at the same time bring aid t 
others. Church people have a substap. 
tially lower divorce rate than the general 
public. Even those whose church cop. 
nection is limited to having spoken their 
wedding vows in the sanctuary ar 
found to have a_ statistically better 
chance for lasting matrimony than the 
couples who have had a civil ceremony, 



















The Wedding Bells Reunion 

One minister who has utilized the as- 
sets of the Church to strengthen mar 
riage is the Reverend Bernard Clausen, 
a Baptist minister who has had pastor 
ates in Pittsburgh and Cleveland. Early 
in his ministry, Dr. Clausen determined 
to keep in touch with the couples he 
had married. As « result, he sends them 



































more 
anniversary notes each year, writes them any o 
when babies are born, is interested whenff man 
promotions come or when sorrow strikes. riches 
Then, each June, Dr. Clausen makes BEever 
it a practice to hold a service known as askin} 
a Wedding Bells Reunion. To it, all of an 
the couples at whose weddings he has produ 
officiated are invited. After some years ysyall 
had passed, they were pouring into this house 
special service and—but let him te!! youl} the m 
in his own words: “How they came-§ more 
hundreds of them, from all parts of the busin 
country, at the expense of wearisome And { 
effort. They brought with them their for th 
children. And each year, some couple - 9 
would say to me, ‘It helped us to realize , 
that you remembered. Sometimes wef seem 
were tempted to give it all up, anc then foldec 
we recalled that you remembered us. It} more 
helped.’ Less than half a dozen of those it’s ju: 
homes (out of hundreds) have been} lar bi 
shattered by dissension and less than and n 
half a dozen have been ruined by d- the a: 
vorce.” . oat. 
: worth 
As a counselor at work strengthening ay 
marriages, the pastor serves in mamy Ne 
ways. He guides the marriage partnets § when 
in thinking about the step they plan to§ And | 
take before he ever marries them. He result: 
calls upon them in théir home and shows plishn 
his keen interest in their welfare at later Churc 
times. He makes every effort to relate The 
oF ; count 
them closely to the healing fellowship J ¢,. th 
of the Christian Church. He is available § the C 
and willing to help when trouble strikes § Mode: 
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HE Church is an odd kind of busi- 

ness. Its main consumer—the 

human soul — is invisible. It has 
more branches in more countries than 
any other organization. In terms of hu- 
man and material resources, it is the 
richest company in the world, yet it 
never shows a profit. It is always out 
asking for funds. Its regional and local 
managers are among the most dedicated, 
talented, and well-trained people ever 
produced, but they are paid poorly and 
usually live in modest, company-owned 
houses. And this despite the fact that 
the managers have more customers and 
more prospects than all the rest of the 
businesses of the earth put together. 
And further, the managers volunteered 
for the jobs in the first place, knowing 
full well the many sacrifices they would 
have to make. 

Based on simple economics, it would 
seem that this odd business should have 
folded a long time ago. But, as more and 
more people are finding out every vear, 
it's just the other way around. In a regu- 
lr business, the assets one can count 
and measure count most; in the Church, 
the assets that can’t be counted count 
most. Has anybody ever figured the net 
worth, minus deductions and deprecia- 
tion, of a soul? 

Nevertheless, souls are in people 
When they are on this earth of ours. 
And people can be counted. And the 
tesults of people’s actions and accom- 
plishments can be measured, even in the 
Church. 

The next-to-last week in May was 
counting, measuring, and acting time 
for the Presbyterian U.S.A. branch of 
the Church. In addition to electing a 
Moderator; approving a $19,150,000 
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The Rev. T. Guthrie Speers, Jr., of New York Presbytery, proposes 
amendment to social education and action report on Assembly’s last day. 


REPORT ON THE GENERAL ASSEMBLY: 


About 
The Church’s 


7 Business 


advance program for ’56; voting to see 
if the regional branches (presbyteries ) 
wanted to ordain women as ministers; 
and adopting important statements and 
recommendations on union, desegrega- 
tion, and the Marian cult (see last issue), 
the Los Angeles General Assembly han- 
dled many other matters of concern. 


A vote of confidence 

One of the most vital of these was 
the question of new church construc- 
tion. In the past five vears, Presbyterians 
have organized new congregations and 
built new churches at a record rate. 
This vear, the Church’s $12,000,000 
Building Funds Campaign will probably 
be fully subscribed. Of this total, $7, 
500,000 has been allocated for new 
church construction; and some $5,000,- 
000 of this sum has already been put 
to use for 200 new church projects. 

But this is where the problem arises. 
According to the report of the Assem- 
bly’s Standing Committee on National 
Missions, “a survey concluded in July 
[1954] by seventy-nine synod and pres- 
bytery executives . . . indicates a need 
for 204 more new churches before 1958, 
requiring close to $5,500,000 in Board 
building-aid in’ excess of the amount 
available through the Building Funds 
Campaign.” Put into other words, these 
facts meant that the Presbyterian 
Church U.S.A. needed to build an aver- 
age of at least two new churches a week 
for the next three years to keep up with 
the demand, and that the Church 
needed more than $5,000,000 in addi- 
tion to the full Building Funds share to 
complete the task. 

For many months now. Church lead- 


ers have been studying ways of solving 
this expansion problem. If the Church 
were a regular business enterprise, the 
solution would have been simple: Bor- 
row against future earnings and amor- 
tize it over a certain period. Businesses 
do this every day. But the Church, of 
course, does not have “future earnings.” 
The Church has, however, much real 
property and an annual canvass through 
which local congregations support the 
Church’s world-wide program. With 
these facts in mind, a special committee 
on new church development funds of 
the Assembly’s General Council cooper- 
ated with the Board of National Mis- 
sions in looking for the needed five 
millions. They found out that money 
could be borrowed at reasonable rates of 
interest and amortized through the be- 
nevolence program. Thus, on the last 
day of the Assembly, the General Coun- 
cil requested the Assembly to authorize 
it to provide for such a loan program 
between 1955 and 1964. The minimum 
annual underwriting was to be $300,000; 
the maximum, $500,000. Realizing the 
urgency of this request and having faith 
in the future of the Church, the com- 
missioners voted the General Council 
authorization unanimously. Details of 
the new church construction loan pro- 
gram will be announced as soon as they 
have been formulated and approved. 


Action postponed, action begun 

Although the commissioners voted to 
continue and to increase “avenues of 
cooperation” with the United and U.S. 
Presbyterian Churches, there was no 
question about the fact that the defeat 
of union this vear by negative vote of 
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the U.S. Church spurred new legislation 
in the U.S.A. Church. The suspense was 
gone and work had to be done that 
could not wait for union. 

Among the pieces of legislation 
adopted or approved for presbytery vote 
by the Los Angeles Assembly were over- 
tures calling for women ministers and 
mandatory rotation on church boards, 
and actions reconstituting General As- 
sembly committees on regional synods 
and the Book of Common Worship. All 
four decisions would probably not have 
been taken had union been approved. 
The presbytery vote on women in the 
ministry will undoubtedly be close, with 
the issue in doubt until it has been 
decided. The prospects seem favorable 
for mandatory rotation of church officers. 
The committee on regional synods, first 
formed in 1950, will continue its earlier 
job of surveying the possibility of en- 
larging the size and responsibilities of 
synods. The committee on the Book of 
Common Worship will continue to re- 
view the Book's function in the worship 
of the Church. 


The misnamed Church 

One suggestion that was not approved 
by the Assembly served to remind Pres- 
byterians that their Church is often 
misnamed, and not only by themselves. 
The proposition was in the form of a 
memorial from the Presbytery of New 
Orleans calling for popular use of 
the name “The National Presbyterian 
Church” as a svnonvm for the Church’s 
official title “The Presbyterian Church 
in the United States of America.” 

The presbytery 
reasons for its proposal: (1) that “in 
areas where there are separate and 
distinct denominations with practically 
identical names. such similarity in titles 
makes confusion in the secular press, 
to the general public, and even to many 
loval Presbyterians,” and (2) that “fre- 


perhaps without intent to re- 


stated two main 


quently 
flect odium, but for purposes of identi- 
fication, sectional terminology is used 
which implies that the Presbyterian 
Church in the United States of America 
is prov incial or sectional, which it is not, 
having effective work in everv state of 
the union.” 

What the New Orleans 
referring to, of was the 
laritv—in the South especiallv—between 
Church in the United 
States of America” and “Presbyterian 
Church in the United States.” the title 
taken by the new Church formed of the 
which left the U.S.A 

In order to identify the 


nore cle rly. 


group was 


course, simi- 


“Presbvterian 


congregations 
Church in 186] 
two Churches 


many peo- 


ple, including editors of national maga- 


zines, call the U.S.A. Church the “North- 
ern” Church, and the U.S. Church the 
“Southern” Church. While it is true 
that the U.S. Church has work in only 
eighteen states in or bordering on the 
South and could be called “Southern,” 
it is not true that the U.S.A. Church 
is a “Northern” body. 

In terms of members, the U.S.A. 
Church has its main strength in the 
Central states. Its largest presbytery is 
Los Angeles in Southern California. Its 
fastest-growing areas include California, 
Arizona, Oklahoma, and Texas, hardly 
“Northern” by any standard. And the 
U.S.A. Church has twelve synods, sixty 
presbyteries, and some 350,000 com- 
municants in the area covered by the 





The Vice-Moderator 


Quiet, solid-looking Dr. Stephen 
Palmer was reading a newspaper 
before the Assembly’s second day 
of sessions opened when he was sur- 
rounded by fellow commissioners. 
“I thought it was a joke at first,” 
he said, but he soon learned that 
long-time friend Paul Wright had 
named him Vice-Moderator of the 
167th General Assembly. 


Iowa-born Steve Palmer, fiftv- 
eight, has been pastor of 1,750- 
member First Church of Lockport, 
New York (northeast of Niagara 
Falls), for nineteen years. His ear- 
lier pastorates were in Wisconsin 
and Ohio. The Palmers have three 
sons, Stephen, Jr., thirtv-one; Rob- 
‘rt, twenty-nine; and .David, twen- 
tv-five. Mrs. Palmer was not in Los 
Angeles. She had gone to Chicago 
to see son Robert graduate from 
McCormick Seminary. He was pres- 
ident of the student body. 








U.S. Church. If the Mason-Dixon Line 
were continued across the nation to the 
West Coast, it could probably be 
proved that there are more U.S.A. Pres- 
bvterians soutlt of the line than north 


of it. Since the U.S.A. Church has 
gregations in every state of the U 
it certainly should be called “Nation 
instead of “Northern.” Although m 

commissioners expressed approval 

this suggestion informally, they felt § 
a popular name could not be legisla 

by the Assembly. Upon recommendati 
of the Standing Committee on Bills 
Overtures, the commissioners voted 

action. 


The answer is yes 

One of the most active legislat 
campaigns in recent General Asset 
history was waged by the Presbytery 
Rochester (New York) and the late B 
Harold Nicely of that city. The subjeg 
was federal social security for minister 
which the Assembly endorsed on 4 
voluntary basis in 1952. Last month) 
man who is responsible for helping 
tors keep an eve on their own futures 
Dr. Donald Hibbard, executive vies 
president of the Board of Pensions— 
ported the latest information on mi 
ters and social security. : 

Dr. Hibbard said that replies receive 
from some 6,500 Presbyterian ministe 
revealed that 88 per cent have decid 
to enter the plan, 9 per cent are und 
cided, and 3 per cent will stay out. 

The survey also revealed that on 
65 per cent of the Church’s local 
emplovees are in social security, desp 
the fact that thev have been able & 
enter the plan since 1951. Ministe 
have been able to enter since Janu 
1, 1955. Another survev conducted } 
the Board of Pensions determined t 
more than 80 per cent of the Chur 
active pastors are probablv covered 
some kind of hospitalization insura 
and that, in most instances, their fai 
ilies were also protected. There was 
indication, Dr. Hibbard reported, th 
ministers were interested in some ki 
of insurance coverage for unexpect 
major medical expenses. 


Welcome neighbors 

The Assembly was pleased to ne 
another sign of growing Church streng 
in the report of its “personnel bureat 
the Department of Ministerial Relati 
which aids pastors and congregati 
with their placement problems. D& 
Ward F. Bovd, of Mission, Kansas, chal 
man of the department, reported t 
increasing numbers of ministers fro 
other denominations are applying 
admission to the Presbyterian Chu 
U.S.A. Dr. Boyd added that this me 
ment includes not only men from & 
U.S. but many Reformed and Pres 
terian pastors from Europe and Bri 
Commonwealth nations., “These si 
tions create problems,” Dr. Boyd 
“but thev are of such a nature as 
indicate both growth and progress 
cident to normal health.” 
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Iron Will for 
a New Kirk 


The evening before the General Assembly ended, 
some 17,000 Presbyterians from Los Angeles and 
vicinity crowded into Hollywood Bowl for the 
final popular meeting. For an hour and a half, they 
witnessed an impressive dramatic production God's 
Man Alone, which in dialogue and ballet told of the 
life of Scottish Reformer John Knox and the history 
of the Protestant Reformation in his homeland. 
Below, Knox is called by congregation to begin 
his preaching career. 

A cast of more than one hundred, recruited from 
local Presbyterian churches, participated in the pre- 
sentation. Volunteers from thirteen church choirs 
comprised the chorus, trained by Howard Swan, of 
the music department of Occidental College. 














Presbyterians by the chartered-bus load filed into Hollywood Bowl for the pageant. 


M iss Helen Kromer, the author of 
it God’s Man Alone, and John Beck- 
er, the producer, were primarily respon- 
sible for the show’s success. Previously, 
they have collaborated in_ presenting 
Presbyterian Panorama at the 1952 Gen- 
eral Assembly and the Festival of Faith 
last summer at the World Council of 
Churches’ Second Assembly. Executive 
producer was the Reverend Gordon W. 
Mattice, secretary of the Department of 
Church Relations of the Board of Chris- 
tian Education 

The prologue to God’s Man Alone es- 
tablished in striking language the nature 
of the conflict to be portrayed in the 
Said the narrator: 
Protestant 


icts following 


Knox—priest 


two 


“Tohn 


turned 


preacher, and preacher turned into 
prophet hunted and haunted and 
put to the horn condemned for 


heresy, burned in effigy, chained in cap- 
tivity . . . banished to wander for vears 
in exile . three times tried for high 


treason and twice an assassin’s 
target.” 
In Act I, Knox is introduced at the 


beginning of his career and at a time 
when to champion Reformation was to 
risk martyrdom. Chief adversary of the 
movement is the Queen Mother, Mary 
of Guise, the mother of Mary, Queen 
of Scots, who is then a child. In suc- 
ceeding scenes, Knox appears as a 
French galley slave, a preacher in 
northern England after his release, and 
a colleague of John Calvin in Geneva. 

The French having withdrawn from 
Scotland, Knox is shown returning home 
to share in the establishment of a firm 
system of Presbyterianism by the Parlia- 
ment of 1560. Holding up the Book of 
Discipline, he seeks the parliament’s 
approval and quotes from several pas- 
sages: “The Word must be freely 
preached and the Sacraments rightly 
given by ministers elected by their con- 
gregations. . . . Men of best knowledge 


» 


and cleanest life must be chosen elders 
and deacons once each year—the elders 
to assist the ministers; the deacons to 
receive and distribute the rents and alms 
of the church. . . .” 

Knox’s running battle to keep Protes- 
tantism alive soon develops into a two- 
pronged offensive. In the second act, he 
is not only confronted by the young 
Queen Mary’s gradual reintroduction of 
Roman Catholicism but also by weak- 
ness and compromises of the Scottish 
nobilitv. An iron will enables Knox to 
achieve final victory, although it is 
marred by the tragic death of his life- 
long associate, James Stewart. 

For the final scene, the cast appeared 
in contemporary American dress repre- 
senting a wide variety of occupations. 
In place of the ornate pulpit used by 
Knox, there was a simple, white, New- 
England-style pulpit. From the wings 
stepped Stated Clerk Eugene Carson 
Blake to read from the Confession of 
Faith which Knox had submitted for 
approval to the Parliament of 1560. 

Quoting passages particularly appro- 
priate for the present. Dr. Blake read: 
“God, the Supreme Lord and King of 
all the world. hath ordained civil magis- 
trates to be under him over the people 
.... It is the duty of people to pray for 
magistrates, to honor their persons, to 
pay them tribute and other dues, to 
obey their lawful commands, and to 
be subject to their authority, for con- 
science’ sake. . . . It is the duty of civil 
magistrates to protect the person and 
good name of all their people, in such 
an effectual manner as that no person 
be suffered upon pretense of religion 
or of infidelity, to offer any indignity, 
violence, abuse, or injury to any other 
person whatsoever. . . . For God alone 
is Lord of the conscience and hath left 
it free from the doctrines and command- 
ments of man which are in anything 
contrary to His Word.” 

















































Scenes from 
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“If my daughter were pledged to the D 


“You have command of my body, bul Semstier 
refusing to kiss Madonna forced on in of 
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tonscience,”’ Knox declares after “We have been deceived by the queen’s craft,” the Reformer exclaims after announce- 
in of ship where he is slave. ment that Knox’s followers are outlawed, the “established church” is to be reinstated. 
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Murder of Lord Darnley, Mary’s husband, by another nobleman, Bothwell, whom she then marries, leads to her imprisonment. 
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Judicial Commission hears the Reverend Earle Cochran read preliminary judgment. 


JUDICIAL COMMISSION: 


Verdicts 
on Four Cases 


s Permanent Judicial Commission 
of the General Assembly is composed 
of fifteen men, eight ministers and seven 
ruling elders, who hear cases trans- 
mitted by the Assembly. Their decisions, 
or “preliminary judgments,” are not final, 
but must be voted upon by the Assem- 
bly. Last month, the Permanent Judicial 
Commission had four such judgments 
to present to the commissioners. 

One of the two most publicized cases 
concerned three Presbyterian ministers, 
now teaching at Fuller Theological Sem- 
ipary, whose application for membership 
in the Los Angeles Presbytery has been 
repeatedly refused. Dr. Gleason L. 
Archer, Jr., of Monmouth Presbytery; 
Dr. William S. LaSor, of Lehigh Pres- 
bytery; and Dr. Everett F. Harrison, of 
Philadelphia Presbytery, brought their 
complaint to the General Assembly 
when the Synod of California upheld the 
presbytery’s action. The Los Angeles 
Presbytery had declared that in_ its 
“deliberate judgment the training 
a candidate. for the gospel ministry of 
the Presbyterian Church U.S.A. would 
receive at Fuller Theological Seminary, 
as judged by past attitudes, records, 
and statements of some of its present 
officers and faculty members, would 
not be likely to enable such a candidate 
to give conscientious leadership and sup- 
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port to the program of Christian educa- 
tion and benevolences in the Presbyte- 
rian Church.” Previously, the presbytery 
went on record refusing permission for 
candidates to study at Fuller. 

Under Presbyterian law, a minister 
leaving one presbytery to work in an- 
other must secure permission not only 
of the presbytery he leaves but also of 
the one in which he intends to work. 
Los Angeles Presbytery was not previ- 
ously asked permission in the cases of 
the three ministers who were already at 
Fuller before approval was sought. 

The commission, supporting the ear- 
lier decisions, said in part: “. . . A pres- 
bytery has sole original jurisdiction and 
discretionary power to determine who 
may be admitted into its membership. 

. The exercise of this discretionary 
power, however, is always subject to 
review by a higher judicatory. . .. We 
must respect and uphold the considered 
action of the presbytery if we find its 
reasons to be sufficient grounds for 
reasonable men to have based decisions 
upon. = 

In a second decision, the Permanent 
Judicial Commission gave its prelimi- 
nary judgment on the case of Claude 
Williams of Helena, Alabama, who was 
deposed from the ministry last vear by 
the Presbytery of Detroit. He appealed 


a decision of a special commission of 
the Synod of Michigan upholding the 
presbytery’s verdict. 

Originally he had been charged on 
four counts: of entertaining “certain 
doctrinal views repugnant to Presbyte- 
rianism”; of “disseminating such views”; 
of “following the ‘Communist Party 
Line’ rather than the discipline of the 
Presbyterian Church U.S.A.”;- and of 
“laboring outside the bounds of his pres- 
bytery without permission. .” The 
presbytery found him guilty on the 
first, second, and fourth charges and 
deposed him on the basis of his con- 
viction of the first two. The third charge 
was dismissed as “too vague and unde- 
fined to sustain a conviction.” 

The Permanent Judicial Commission 
quoted a pamphlet published by Wil- 
liams which stated his beliefs. One sec- 
tion read: “Personally, I do not under- 
stand the theological term “Lord Jesus 
Christ.” I never use the term.” 

The commission concluded that the 
“penalty for Charge ‘T renders the other 

. charges moot. . . . Convicting him 
of additional charges would merely fur- 
nish cumulative support for a penalty 
already ordered, one which, by its very 
nature, is inelastic and incapable of be- 
ing twice imposed.” The commission 
also stated: “We do not presume to sit 
in judgment on this man’s soul. . . . But 
the profoundest Biblical scholars and 
the greatest spiritual leaders of our 
Church have promulgated and followed 
a system of doctrine which we and oth- 
ers know as Presbyterian. Before a man 
can call himself a minister of our 
Church, the Church requires complete 
and unequivocal commitment to the 
solemn vows of ordination. Such a re- 
quirement, scrupulously exacted of new 
ministers, would be frustrated if we 
were to leave standing in our ranks men 
who no longer subscribe to those vows.” 

The Permanent Judicial Commission 
also rendered preliminary judgments in 
two less significant cases. One dealt with 
a charge of falsehood brought bv a min- 
ister of the Svnod of Cameroun against 
a pastor of the Synod of Basa. The other 
concerned charges lodged by a member 
of an Alaskan congregation against a 
member and officer of another.- Dismiss- 
ing the charges in the latter case, the 
commission warned: “When one person 
takes it upon himself, personally, to 
prosecute another, the Book of Disci- 
pline . . . makes it necessary . . . to warn 
the prosecutor * that if he fails to 
show reasonable grounds for the charges, 
he must himself be censured as a slan- 
derer of the brethren. = 

Following each preliminary judgment, 
Moderator Wright asked the General 
Assembly, “Shall the preliminary judg- 
ment of the Permanent Judicial Com- 
mission be made the final judgment of 
the General Assemblv?” In each in- 
stance, the Assemblv voted “ave.” 
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The efforts of scores of local Presbyterians made Assembly’s stay in 
Los Angeles pleasant and productive. Here Dr. O. Scott McFarland of 


committee of arrangements, takes busman’s holiday at Assembly exhibits. 
Cecil Davis, literature secretary, Los Angeles Diego and Washington, 


Presbyterial, who was serving as an information guide at Assembly. report of Assembly’s Committee on Cha 


stated clerk and general chairman of local 
Navy 


od — 


4 





chaplain Frederick Brink of 


Publisher George Togasaki, of Tokyo's 
Nippon Times, made special trip from 
Japan to speak at Overseas Breakfast. 


Dr. William A. Morrison, pastor of Covenant-Central Church, Williams- 
port, Pa., and commissioner from Northumberland Presbytery, receives 
directions from Caroline Durham of Alameda, California, one of the 
more than twenty pages from San Francisco Theological Seminary. 
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lains and Service Personnel. Chaplain 
Brink warned Presbyterians that they must 
not neglect members in the armed forces. 


Assembly 


Pastor Christian Berg, director of the 
Protestant relief effort in Eastern 
Germany, also addressed commissioners. 





The Assembly’s first father-daughter commissioners, Elder James I. 
McTaggart of Chicago and Elder Mrs. R. .\. Skinner of Tucson, Arizona, 
(at left) check in at First Methodist Church. Mrs. Skinner was elected 
delegate in January; her father, first alternate, in April. Mr. Me- 
Taggart filled spot of commissioner who couldn’t make trip. Page is 
San Francisco Seminary student Patricia Shumard of Tulsa, Oklahoma. 


wee wo! 


Commissioners George P. Anderson (left), Ukiah, Cal., an elder for 
48 years, and Dan A. Branson (right), Evansville, Ind., an elder for 
38 years, learn about National Missions theme from unexpected source. 
He 1s Dr. John Coventry Smith, associate secretary of Foreign Board. 
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Mi BEHIND THE ASSEMBLY — If any one 
word could be used to characterize the recent 
General Assembly at Los Angeles, that word might 
be vigor. Although the commissioners didn’t have 
too many weighty, history-making decisions to 
resolve, they sounded and acted like they were 
ready to tackle any kind of a project. There were 
perhaps three reasons for this: (1) site; (2) size; 
(3) age. Being in Los Angeles seemed to do 
something to the commissioners. Perhaps it was 
because of the friendly reception given them and 
the knowledge that Southern California is the 
great new stronghold of American Presbyterian- 
ism. And for the first time in Assembly history, 
there were more than 900 commissioners present. 
Attendance at business sessions was good, and 
the added dozens of delegates seemed to give 
more solidity to the Assembly. In addition, it was 
a young Assembly, filled with many ministers, 
laymen and women in their ‘thirties and early 
‘forties. And these “youngsters” took an active 
part in debate and on the standing committees. 
@ Perhaps one of the reasons for the Assembly's 
good record was the fact that it had to go Holly- 
wood and get itself in the movies. On May 23, 
attendance was superb. That same day also, spot- 
lights flooded the Assembly floor during color 
“takes” for the movie This High Calling, a-forty- 
four-minute documentary on the Presbyterian 
Church U.S.A. The film is being produced by the 
Church’s Department of Stewardship and Pro- 
motion and will be ready for premiering at the 
1956 Assembly. @ As far as outside interest 
was concerned, the most important story to come 
out of the Los Angeles Assembly was the vote on 
women in the ministry. But as far as the Church 
was concerned, the most important stories seemed 
to be: (1) the tremendous interest in and en- 
thusiasm for evangelism; and (2) the serious 
concern about caring for the results of increased 
evangelism, centered naturally on the desperate 
need for new church buildings for new congre- 
gations. 





we PACESETTERS—Presbyterians in the South 
—regardless of their specific denominational affili- 
ation—like to say that they know the value of sup- 
porting Church benevolence programs. The 
Presbyterian Church U.S. has one of the highest 
per capita giving records for benevolences in the 
nation. And southerly Presbyterians aren't doing 
badly in the U.S.A. Church. At the Los Angeles 





Assembly, Dr. Charles McKirachan of Harris- 
burg, reporting for the Department of Steward- 
ship and Promotion, announced the ten leading 
presbyteries in per capita benevolence giving for 
1954. Nine out of the ten are located below the 
Mason-Dixon Line. The top ten are: Chatta- 
nooga, Tennessee, $11.12; Union, Tennessee, 
$8.94; Lehigh, Pennsylvania, $8.79; Enid, Okla- 
homa, $8.50: Washington City, D. C., $8.48; Pecos 
Valley, New Mexico, $8.13; Kansas City, Mis- 
souri, $8.03; Wichita Falls, Texas, $7.92; Houston, 
Texas, $7.709; and New Castle, Delaware, $7.706. 
The national average in 1954 for benevolences 
was $5.32, compared with $4.95 in 1953. 


MB THE WOMEN SPEAK — The Great De- 
bate of 1955 in the presbyteries of the Church 
could very well be on the question of ordaining 
women to the ministry. Most of the debaters will 
be men, but what do active churchwomen feel 
about it? So far, they seem to favor the idea but 
are not as wildly enthusiastic as one might imag- 
ine. One women’s leader said recently, “It’s a fine 
idea if you have the right woman—but it’s not a 
good idea just to honor a woman for twenty-five 
years of service to the Church.” Another pointed 
out that many presbyteries have groups of small 
congregations or larger parishes that are vacant 
because there aren’t enough ordained men to go 
around. “We have in our own presbytery seven 
churches without ministers. And we have a fine 
woman who would be able to serve these 
churches if she could be ordained.” Another lead- 
ing churchwoman felt that the fears of some 
men that the ministry would be swamped with 
females are groundless. “There’s no danger of too 
many women getting into this because not too 
many women will be called.” This leader’s sister- 
in-law, a lifetime Presbyterian, is now a Congre- 
gational minister. “We lost a valuable woman 
because we had no place for her in the Church,” 
the leader remarked. 





a FOCUS — By a three-to-two majority, the 
citizens of Milford, Delaware, elected last month 
a four-man school board openly opposed to in- 
tegration of white and Negro pupils in the dis- 
trict’s public schools. The turnout of voters was 
record breaking: 3,256 as compared to approxi- 
mately 700 in the past. Last fall, the eyes of the 
world were on Milford as segregationists pro- 
tested the admittance of eleven Negro pupils to a 
previously all-white high school (see P.L., Octo- 
ber 30, 1954). 
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New Clash 


In Argentina 


The feud between President Juan 
Peron and the Roman Catholic Church 
in Argentina continued unabated as the 
Argentine National Congress voted 121 
to 12 to disestablish the Church as the 
state religion. The nation’s constitution 
will be amended to eliminate all refer- 
ences to the Roman Catholic faith, in- 
cluding an article requiring that the 
president and vice-president be Roman 
Catholics. 

Since 1810, when Argentina won her 
independence from Spain, Roman Ca- 
tholicism has been the official religion. 
But in recent months, the government 
has made a number of moves not ap- 
proved by the Church, including the 
legalization of divorce and prostitution, 
the abolition of religious instruction in 
schools, and the requirement of police 
permits to hold benediction services. 

While the Congress of Deputies de- 
bated the disestablishment bill, police 
outside the capitol dispersed a parade of 
several hundred vouths chorusing, “Ar- 
gentina is Catholic.” and “Long live 
Christ the King.” 

In Spain, meanwhile, the Papal Nun- 
cio in a nationally broadcast radio ad- 
dress praved that “events such as have 
hitherto taken place only behind the 
Iron Curtain will not be repeated in 
Argentina.” 

In various parts of Argentina, numer- 
ous arrests were made as Roman Cath- 
olics, protesting the government's moves, 
clashed with police. In three cities— 
Tucuman, Salta, and Cordoba—tear gas 
was used on pro-Church demonstrators 
when police intervention resulted in 
riots. 

Although President Peron issued a 
statement that he is “traditionally and 
by sentiment Catholic,” it was noted 
that neither he nor his cabinet attended 
the Te Deum service at Buenos Aires 
Cathedral on Independence Day, thus 
breaking sharply with long-standing 
tradition. 

Peron explained his so-called “anti- 
Church campaign” to a Swiss news cor- 
respondent by saying that the Church 
no longer needs government protection. 
“The father watches over [his children’s] 
first steps,” Peron said. “When the chil- 
dren reach majority, a separation is 
established.” He told the newsman that 
he himself was initiator of the separa- 
tion policy and intended to defend it. 
“I have never and will never demand 
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that the Argentine people renounce the 
faith of their fathers,” he declared. “But 
Argentina as a nation . . . must tolerate 
all beliefs and not impose any one.” 
Priests in Buenos Aires, however, de- 
clared publicly that “the authors of this 
persecution, their instigators and accom- 
plices cannot call themselves Catholic.” 
This statement appeared in a bulletin 
read in city churches on Pentecostal 
Sunday, said to be the first of a series 
to combat the “dense anti-Christian 
propaganda” of the government. 








International 
Convention 


The twenty-third International 
Sunday School Convention, July 27- 
31, in Cleveland, Ohio, one of the 
most outstanding religious gather- 
ings ever planned, will provide in- 
spiration and guidance for teachers 
and leaders of our churches. It is 
sponsored by the thirty-seven de- 
nominations and councils related to 
the Division of Christian Educa- 
tion of the National Council of 
Churches, and by the Canadian 
Council of Churches. 

Beginning with opening remarks 
by Harold E. Stassen, president of 
the convention, the Christian edu- 
cators will hear six major addresses, 
attend their choice of eighty-nine 
subject groups, and examine hun- 
dreds of church-school materials. 

In addition, there will be three 
afternoon sessions for Presbyterians, 
led by personnel of the Board of 
Christian Education. Dr. Paul Cal- 
vin Payne, general secretary of the 
Board of Christian Education, has 
set the goal of at least one delegate 
from each of our Presbyterian 
churches. 

Registration blanks and further 
information can be secured from 
Christian Education field directors, 
or from the Department of Church 
Relations, 825 Witherspoon Build- 
ing, Philadelphia 7, Pennsylvania. 











Hope for Refugees 


Acting on orders from the 167th Gen- 
eral Assembly, Stated Clerk Dr. Eugene 
Carson Blake sent a communication to 
President Eisenhower, Secretary of 
State Dulles, and Mr. Scott McLeod, 
asking for expediting of the Refugee 
Relief Act of 1953. 





The first evidence that the much-crit- 
icized refugee program might be 
shifting into high gear was the an- 
nouncement by the Intergovernmental 
Committee for European Migration of 
arrangements to bring in a full shipload 
of 1,200 refugees by Navy transport in 
July. 

Additional hope lies in President 
Eisenhower's recommendation to Con- 
gress (May 27) of a speedy enactment 
of ten amendments to the Refugee Re- 
lief Act to hasten the flow of immigrants 
to the United States. 

The most important amendment 
would permit religious agencies and 
welfare organizations to undertake re- 
sponsibility for immigrants, instead of 
requiring individual sponsorship with 
job-and-home guarantee as specified in 
the original act. 

The President also proposed repeal 
of the requirement that each applicant 
provide complete information about 
himself for a period of two years. “This 
two-year history, in the case of recent 
escapees, is often impossible to obtain,” 
Eisenhower said. “Yet these are the 
very people who have been actively 
stimulated to risk the perils of escape 
by our own information program broad- 
cast through the Iron Curtain.” 

On June 9, New York lawyer Pierce 
J. Gerety was named deputy adminis- 
trator of the refugee relief program, with 
orders to speed entries. 

By May 13, the Immigration Service 
had reported the arrival of 21,360 aliens 
under the program (which provided for 
admission of 209,000 by December 31, 
1956). 

Of the 21,360, only 3,313 were classi- 
fied as “refugees.” The remainder in- 
cluded 713 orphans and 17,334 relatives 
who have preferred status under the 
original legislation. 

There remain 82,276 visa applications 
now being processed. 

Presbyterians U.S.A. have been asked 
to care for 3,000 cases. Resettlement 
committees have been set up in ninety- 
nine presbyteries; 470 assurances have © 
been signed (56 have arrived); 950 
case histories await selection in the files 
of the General Assembly's Committee on 
Resettlement Services in New York. 

Presbyterians can do two things to 
help: 1. See that the maximum of as- 
surances are signed and sent in by the 
end of June; 2. write representatives in 
both houses of Congress urging speedy 
enactment of the President’s ten amend- 
ments to the Refugee Relief Act of 
1953. 
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Weekday mornings, children of Navy men board trailer chapel for varied program. 


Chapel Serves Navy Families in Newport 





Since last October, Westminster 
Chapel has been a favorite port of call 
for many of the 440 youngsters in the 
Melville Trailer Park at the United 
States Navy Base, Newport, Rhode 


Island. At the helm of the trailer chapel 
is Presbyterian national missionary 
Joyce Miller; the program is sponsored 
by the Newport County Council of 
Churches in cooperation with the Navy. 


Joyce Miller’s Bible-story hours introduce many youngsters to religious education. 
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Westminster Chapel offers its “parish. 
ioners” a welcome respite from the 
strains of trailer living, aggravated at 
Newport by lengthy separations from 
sailor fathers and husbands. The trailers 
in the government-owned park are 
rented only to enlisted men with fam. 
ilies; most of the Navy men are as 
signed to destroyers and are away for 
weeks at a time. Some of the children 
have never had a permanent home or 
a chance to attend an “organized church 
school.” As a result, familiar Bible stories 
and characters are as strange to them as 
the workings of a nuclear-powered sub- 
marine. 

Five days a week, Mondays through 
Fridays, Westminster Chapel swarms 
with activity. Mornings, there is a ses- 
sion for preschool tots, with the time 
divided between religious education and 
supervised recreation. In order to serve 
the trailer court’s two hundred young- 
sters over age three, Joyce Miller has 
thirty-five Bible-story hours a month. 
The program is deeply appreciated by 
the trailer families; recently, when 
Joyce left to speak at her alma mater, 
Waynesburg College, in Pennsylvania, 
the court mothers took over the story 
hours and recreational activities. 

In addition to the program for small 
children, Joyce Miller holds weekly fel- 
lowship meetings for older youngsters, 
recreational programs, twice-weekly in- 
door movies (which have a monthly at- 
tendance of almost two hundred); and 
still finds time for home calls, women’s 
group meetings, and counseling. In 
March, when the Navy was able to sup- 
ply a chaplain, Sunday-morning worship 
services were started in the chapel. 
This summer, Joyce is conducting a va- 
cation church-school program for pre- 
school through sixth-grade children. 
Besides leading the sessions, she pre- 
pares materials for her programs. 

Handicapped by the size of the trailer 
—inadequate, for instance, for a Sunday 
church-school for the court’s Protestant 
children—the twenty-five-year-old _ na- 
tional missionary is waiting for the con- 
struction of a community building by 
the government. When it is built, she 
will be able to add Sunday school to 
the chapel’s program. 

Before coming to Newport, Joyce and 
her trailer chapel spent over a year at 
Paducah, Kentucky. As part of an inter- 
denominational staff, she conducted a 
religious and educational program in 
eighteen trailer courts where the fam- 
ilies of construction workers at the gov- 
ernment’s atomic-energy plant were liv- 
ing. This experience, Miss Miller feels, 
gave her a special insight into the needs 
of families who make their homes on 
wheels, and prepared her to serve in the 
work at Newport. 
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Mrs. Olof Anderson, Jr. (center). discusses art of being a preacher’s wife with 
Louisville Seminary students’ wives, Mrs. Tony Tucker and Mrs. Douglas Chase. 


Seminary Students’ Wives 


Every churchgoer will readily admit 
that there are less demanding “profes- 
sions” than being a pastor's wife. 

But, according to Carolyn P. Black- 
wood, author of The Pastor's Wife, “the 
minister's wife has the happiest lot of 
any woman, even though she is a 
‘marked’ woman” and must be a “living 
example” in the community. 

Lucky is the girl who marries her 
minister husband while he is still in 
seminary. (And well over 50 per cent 
of some 1,454 students in Presbyterian 
seminaries are married.) She has a head 
start on her sisters. Here is an oppor- 
tunity to learn the ropes early. Most 
seminaries have organizations of the 
“wives” known by a number of names: 
Parsonettes, Divinity Dames, Seminary- 
annes, etc. Their monthly meetings are 
partly social but not entirely. The Louis- 
ville Seminary group—Divinity Dames 
—was recently addressed by an old hand 
at the game, Mrs. Olof Anderson, Jr., 
wife (for twenty-dne vears) of the 
Harvey Browne Memorial Presbyterian 
(U.S.) Church pastor. 

“Now, girls,” she said, “remember to 
let your husbands run the church. And 
don’t go on pastoral calls with him. If 
there’s dust on the floor, a housewife 
may be embarrassed. 

“But a preacher’s wife does have a 
special duty. It’s keeping her husband’s 
vocabulary freshened up. 

“He may fill pauses with ‘that is’ or 
‘this leads to.’ And when he does, only 
his wife will tell him.” 

When it came time to ask questions, 
a new mother wanted to know, “What 
does a minister’s wife do when mem- 


bers of the congregation want to pick up 
the baby?” 

“Well, she might try leaving off the 
baby’s rubber pants,” the speaker sug- 
gested. . 

Most of the seminaries offer special 
courses for wives on Bible and theology. 
Louisville has no less than six courses: 


Old Testament, New Testament, Doc- | 


trine, Church History, Christian Educa- 


tion, Missions. A seventh, Public Speak- | 
ing, added last vear, was taught by | 


President Caldwell. 


The “wives” at McCormick—a Presby- | 


terian Women’s Organization, the Lois 


Association—are divided into four circles, | 


hold a retreat each fall at Druce Lake. 
Some have jobs to help along with the 
family expenses: work as nurses, school 
teachers, secretaries, social workers, 
journalists. 


But since some of the voung couples | 


already have one child or more, a great 
many of the wives are homemakers only, 
helping out by typing a term paper for 
their husbands, enrolling in a few 
classes, reading in the library the books 
and periodicals their husbands 
reading. 


During the past vear, the Parsonettes | 


at San Francisco also became affiliated 
with PWO. Their programs included 
an audio-visual mission tour of the 
world and a speaker describing the in- 
ner workings of Alcoholics Anonymous. 
Deputation teams visit churches in the 
neighborhood to. describe the work of 
the seminary, give devotional talks and 
special music. Most of the seminaries 
have such teams. 

The wives at Dubuque—also called 
Parsonettes—have had speakers cover- 
ing such a variety of subjects as: organ- 
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izing a youth choir, etiquette for the 
minister's wife, rearing children in a 
parsonage, art for the Sunday school, 
and the way of women in the church. 

Princeton has such a group; so does 
Lincoln. The group at Lincoln, now two 
years old, spent the first year studying 
Mrs. Blackwood’s work The Pastor's 
Wife. 

The “Wives’ Club” at Western Semi- 
nary, Pittsburgh, is mainly interested in 
the differences that exist between a reg- 
ular housewife and that of a minister’s 
mate. Average age of the Western 
“Wives” is twenty-four. Many of their 
husbands served in the armed forces be- 
fore selecting the ministry as a career, 
as they did in all the seminaries. 

“Life is constantly buzzing” with ac- 
tivity, according to Mrs. Tony Tucker 
at Louisville Seminary, “due to the five 
days of school for each of us [she 
teaches] and week ends spent organiz- 
ing a new church eighty-five miles away 
from the seminary campus. 

“I had the immediate feeling (on ar- 
riving), and one which has remained, 
of belonging to a large and loving 
family. 

“If the call of the ministry ahead 
were not so thrilling and challenging, 
we would all hate to leave seminary. 
The fact is, we never will leave it, for 
it cannot help being a part of us for- 
ever. 


Younger College 
Students Succeed 


Outstanding students can do excellent 
college work at the age of sixteen with 
only two years of high-school prepara- 
tion, a four-year experiment at Presby- 
terian-related Lafayette College proves 
convincingly. 

The experiment began in 1951 when 
thirty boys entered Lafayette in the 
“Early Admission Program,” sponsored 
by the Fund for the Advancement of 
Education, at an average age of sixteen. 
Lafayette was one of twelve U.S. col- 
leges and universities in which the 
Ford Foundation-sponsored project was 
tested. 

Of those thirty in the first class in 
the program, twenty-two are members 
of this year’s graduating*class, many of 
them being graduated with high honors. 

Practically all took part in extra- 
curricular events. They were members 
of athletic teams or student managers, 
presidents of fraternities and_ social 
dormitories, on staffs of student publi- 
cations, and in dramatic groups. 

The program has worked so satisfac- 
torily that although the Fund for the 
Advancement of Education grant has 
expired, college officials have decided 
to continue the program. 
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Mission Expelled; 
Asked to Return 


In 1922, Dr. Horace Taylor, a Pres- 
byterian medical missionary in Penasco, 
New Mexico, was brutally attacked by 
irate members of a patient’s family and 
driven from the isolated Spanish-Ameri- 
can community. Four years ago, 500 of 
the town’s residents asked the Board of 
National Missions to return. The Board 
sent in the Reverend Julian Duran and 
his family. 

On June 26, a new $30,000 church 
building will be dedicated at Penasco. 
While the bulk of the funds has 
come from the Board and out-of-state 
churches, the local residents have con- 
tributed both labor and cash to the 
project. 


Former Foreman Feted 

“Andy Kier Night,” held recently in 
the Natrona Heights Presbyterian 
Church, Brackenridge, Pennsylvania 
(the Reverend Francis G. Stewart, pas- 
tor), was in recognition of Mr. Andrew 
S. Kier’s work in the church and the 
community. He has been an elder in the 
church since 1938, and has also served 
as Sunday-school superintendent and on 
the board of trustees. 

A former foreman in the Tube Mill 
of the Allegheny Ludlum Steel Corpora- 
tion’s Brackenridge plant until the re- 
moval of that department, Mr. Kier is 
now a labor-union member and chap- 
lain of Local 1196. He is the first and 


only Protestant chaplain of a local labor 
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Andrew Kier (left) is congratulated at testimonial dinner by principal guests: 
Mr. I. W. Abel and Dr. W. Mellin; standing: Messrs. W. R. Andrews and W. J. Hart. 


union who is not a member of the 
clergy. 

Employees of the Brackenridge plant 
appreciate his sincere prayers at all 
union meetings, his visits to ill members, 
and calls to their homes in times of 
stress. 

Present at the testimonial dinner, 
which was attended by over 100 guests, 
were many prominent leaders of indus- 
try, as well as church agency represent- 
atives. Master of ceremonies was Wil- 
liam R. Andrews, a manager at the 
Brackenridge plant of Allegheny Lud- 
lum Steel Corporation; and I. W. Abel, 
secretary-treasurer of United Steelwork- 
ers of America, was a prominent guest. 
In his response to tribute paid him by 
Dr. Stewart, Mr. Kier said, “I found 
years ago that the Christ who walks the 
by-ways and highways is my Christ. 
When I go to church, it’s like coming 
home.” 


Illinois College Receives 


Gift of Lincoln Books 


Presbyterian church-related Illinois 
College, Jacksonville, Illinois (William 
K. Selden, president) now has a rare 
collection of Lincolniana. It is the gift 
of Mr. Roy D. Packard of Cleveland, 
Ohio, who wished the recipient to be an 
arts college in one of the states where 
Lincoln had lived. 

The collection is housed on the first 
floor of Tanner Library in a room which 
has been furnished in the Lincoln 
period. 


One interesting Lincolniana item, 
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authenticated by letters, is the story of 
why Lincoln grew a beard. An eleven- 
year-old girl in New York State, Grace 
Bedell, eager to have Lincoln elected 
in his first campaign, wrote him sug- 
gesting that a beard would improve his 
looks and increase his votes. 

Later in the year, when Lincoln’s 
train stopped at Grace’s town, West- 
field, he called her to the platform to 
see the beard. 


Church Center to Be 
Erected in Manhattan 


SCHOOLS & COLLEGES 





COEDUCATIONAL COLLEGES 


WOMEN’S COLLEGES 





COE 


WOOSTER COLLEGE 





By 1958, “156 Fifth Avenue” will no 
longer be the familiar Presbyterian ad- | 


bet ECs 


CENTRE COLLEGE = ,iiynscc edited: 


Fully accredited. 
Nationally-known. Liberal arts. Presbyterian. Blue- 
grass Region. Separate campuses women and men 
but most social functions and classes held jointly. 
Fine facilities. Write: Box 10. Admissions Office, 
Coll of K ky, Danville, Ky. 
FRIENDLY ATMOSPHERE OF 
COE’S campus is nationally known. 
Classes limited in size, so all stu- 
dents receive special attention. AIR 
FORCE R.O.T.C., TEACHER 
TRAINING—2 & 4-year programs 
for grade school teaching. 4-year 
for high school. 5-year special certificates in music, 
physical education. A Presbyterian-affiliated Liberal 
Arts College. 


WRITE 











Director of COE COLLEGE 


Cedar Rapids, lowa 


Presbyterian, 
coeducational, 
four year Liberal Arts, featuring Independent Study 
for juniors and seniors. Exceilent training for pro- 
fessions: engineering, law medicine, _ ministry, 
science and teaching. Write Director of A 








MARY BALDWIN COLLEGE 


pul accredited, four-year Liberal Arts College 
A.B. degree. Broad curriculum, 14 majors including 
hy art, Bible, dramatic arts. Courses in nursery 
school education. Competitive scholarships. Catalog. 
Mary Baldwin College, Dept. P, Staunton, Va. 





Offers inter- 

cultural major, 
work with visiting faculty, 

travel in areas studied, op- 
with students from many 

ully accredit . 

Box PR, Oxford, Ohio. 


WESTERN COLLEGE 
FOR WOMEN 


finds. A. 3 for friendshi 
degree. 
ick B. , a, President, 








COEDUCATIONAL PREPARATORY 
Vocational! 


WASHINGTON COLLEGE and coliege 
ACADEMY 2.0 Self-he for grades 9 through 


~sy program makes tui- 
tion, room, and 5 a month. Christian 
ideals. Presbyterian. Individual attention. 
T. Henry Jabi ki, Pres., W. 





Tenn. 





College of Wooster, Wooster, Ohio. 





GROVE CITY COLLEGE 


Coeducational. Four-year courses in Libera! Arts, 
Science, Commerce, Engineering and Music A 
beautiful campus with superior buildings. Modern 
dormitories for men and women. Air Force ROTC 
Unit. President Weir C. Kettler. Grove City. Pa. 





WEST NOTTINGHAM 


Coeducational. Grades 7-12. Post-graduate. Excel- 
lent coilege preparation. One subject — of study. 
Remedial work. Music, drama, art. sports, golf, hob- 
bies. 80-acre campus. Midway Phila. Balto. Catalog. 
C. W. Blaker, Th.M., Headmaster, Box 101, Colora, Md. 


Presbyterian. 
Est. 1744 





MARYVILLE COLLEGE 


Foun: ted 1819. A Presbyterian. coeaucationai. liberal 
arts college of 700 stucents empnasizing nign scnol- 
arship, low expenses. positive Christian training. 
Extensive stucdent-heip program. Write President 
Raiph Waldo Lioyd. Box 8B. Maryville. Tennessee. 





TRINITY OF TEXAS Far accthited Prose 


fully accredited Pres- 
byterian University in old, romantic San Antonio. 
For illustrated booklet containing 42 campus scenes, 
and catalogue describing 22 major fie'ds. write: 
Director of Admissions, Trinity University. San 
Antonio, Tex.. “‘America’s most modern university.”’ 





UNIVERSITY OF DUBUQUE 


Accredited Presbyterian college and seminary. Pre- 
paring students for teaching, business, professions, 
with strong program in Christian vocations. Write 
Ad Office, University of Dub Dubuque, la. 
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Proposed Church center will be built 
on Morningside Heights in New York. 





dress in New York City. It is expected 
that the Boards of National and Foreign 
Missions and the General Council will 
move their offices to a Church center to 
be constructed on Morningside Heights 
as a national headquarters for Protes- 
tant and Eastern Orthodox Church 
groups. 

Plans call for erecting a seventeen- 
story building on Riverside Drive be- 
tween 119th and 120th Streets over- 
looking the Hudson River. It is estimated 
the project will cost $14,000,000 and 
will be completed in two years. 

The structure will house the offices 
of the National Council of Churches 
(now scattered in eight separate build- 
ings) and a number of its thirty 
member-communions, their boards and 
agencies. The proposed building can 
accommodate at least 3,000 staff-work- 
ers. The first floor will include a chapel 
seating 300, an auditorium for 500, 
cafeteria large enough to serve 300 at 
a time, and three connecting dining 
rooms which can be joined to accommo- 
date a total of 200. 

John D. Rockefeller, Jr., in addition 
to offering the site, is willing to pay for 
a modified Gothic limestone exterior 
which will harmonize with other non- 
commercial structures nearby, Mr. Ed- 
mund Wagner, president of the center’s 
board of trustees, announced. 


“WAYNESBURG COLLEGE 


Ie Founded 1593. A 
UI SALA COLLEGE Christian College. In 
suburban environment, fifteen miles from New York 
City. Coeducational. Liberal arts and science, pre- 
professiona! training, teacher education, business 
administration, nursing education. Write: Director of 
Admissions. Upsala College. East Orance. N. 





pmneee 
1849. Or- 
ganically Presbyterian.Coeducational.Fully accredited. 
Arts, sciences, pre-med, pre-law, pre-engineering, 

pre- ministerial, and other standard pre- professions 
* Prhe Friendly College,”’ noted for its community serv- 
ice. Write Paul R. Stewart. Pres.. Waynesburg. Pa. 


BOYS’ PREPARATORY 





BLAIR ACADEMY 


Established 1848. 
Small Classes. Careful College Prepara- 
Wide choice of Sports and Activities. Men 
with a Sincere Interest in Boys. Well- 
equipped Campus in Northwestern New Jersey, near 
Delaware Water Gap. For Catalogue Address 


James Howard, Headmaster, Box 75, Blairstown, New Jersey 


A Presbyterian School for Boys. 
Grades 7-12. 
tion. 
teachers 





BORDENTOWN MILITARY £227; 
INSTITUTE Coleas preparatory 


Business, 

enerail courses. Aviation. ROTC 
Boys taught how to study; small classes; remedial 
reading. All sports. Jr. School. 74th yr. Summer ses- 


sion. Cetalog. Registrar, Box 396, Bordentown, N. J. 








Py 4 J Boys Taught How To Study. 
PERKIOMEN Grades 7-12. Graduates in 
leading colleges, universities. Homelike atmosphere. 
Noted for excellence in teaching reading techniques. 

orts, ectivities for all. Modern dorms. Near NYC, 
P ila. 8lst year a School, .-—" 

Stephen Y. Robert b 





& Pa. 











SEND FOR THIS 
LITTLE BOOK 


which tells how you may obtain 
a guaranteed lifetime income 
through sharing in a great Christian work 


Learn more about a remarkable Retirement Plan (operat- 
ing over 100 years) that enables you to provide generously 
for your future and that of your survivor—at the same time 
be a benefactor of mankind, by helping a great Christian 
Cause. Interest rates as high as 7% depending upon your 
age. For details. write today for Booklet pt-401, AMERICAN 
BIBLE SOCIETY, 450 Park Ave., New York 22, N. Y. 
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NEWS 


Mr. Wagner said at least 25 per cent 
of the total cost would come through 
gifts and another 25 per cent would 
be provided by the “investing bene- 
ficiary groups.” Mr. Wagner also said 
that officials of one of the largest life 
insurance companies in the country 
have indicated their readiness to work 
out details of a mortgage loan for the 
balance. 

Several investing beneficiary groups 
have already approved plans to partici- 
pate. Authorizations to invest $600,000 
each have been voted by the National 
Council of Churches and by the Min- 
isters and Missionaries Benefit Board of 
the American Baptist Convention. Au- 
thorizations to invest $300,000 each have 
been voted by the Board of National 
Missions and the Board of Foreign Mis- 
sions of the Presbyterian Church in the 
U.S.A., and by the United Lutheran 
Church in America. 

Dr. Roy G. Ross, general secretary 
of the National Council of Churches, 
said in connection with the announce- 
ment of the plans: “A distinctive joint- 
headquarters building can and will sym- 
bolize autonomous Churches working 
together in the same way that the 
United Nations building embodies the 
best hopes and noblest aspirations of 
the world’s peoples for peace and im- 
proved living conditions through inter- 
national cooperation.” 


Ex-Prisoners Welcomed 


On an aging, three-story brick house 
in Chicago a sign reads: “Let all guests 
be received as Christ.” And most of the 
guests in this house are ex-convicts and 
parolees. 

The building, an Episcopal mission, 
is named “St. Leonard House” after a 
sixth-century Frenchman who founded 
a monastery for ex-prisoners. St. Leon- 
ard House was devised by Father James 
G. Jones, Jr., who formerly entertained 
released convicts in his apartment until 
the arrival of his third child rendered 
his quarters too small. 

Chaplain at Cook County Jail, Father 
Jones has long tried to help released 
prisoners, who are turned out of jail 
with only twenty cents and the same 
clothes they have been wearing for six 
months or so as prisoners. Now these 
men can stay at St. Leonard House for 
several weeks until they have found jobs 
and accumulated a “stake” for begin- 
ning life anew. 

“Men with families,” Father Jones 
says, “generally are taken care of. But 
the man with no home to go to—that’s 
the great gap in prison social work.” St. 
Leonard House is open to men of any 
religious affiliation or none, and thus far 
not one of the “guests” has been an Epis- 
copalian. 


For the Record 


ANNIVERSARIES: 


One hundred fiftieth. Mount Vernon 
Presbyterian Church, Vernon, New 
York (the Reverend John S. Morris, pas- 
tor). 

One hundred twenty-fifth. First Presby- 
terian Church, Dunkirk, New York (the 
Reverend Ralph H. Booth, pastor). 
One hundred fifteenth. First Presbyte- 
rian Church, Glenolden, Pennsylvania 
(the Reverend James Stuart Dickson, 
pastor). During the observance, a 
nursery and an addition to Fellowship 
Hall were dedicated. 

One hundredth. First Presbyterian 
Church, Delavan, Illinois (the Reverend 
Hayward McCollough, pastor). 

Middle Creek Presbyterian Church, 
Winnebago, [Illinois (the Reverend 
George H. Swalve, Jr., pastor). 

First Presbyterian Church, Seymour, 
Indiana (the Reverend H. Nathan Fred- 
erick, pastor). 

Bethel Presbyterian Church, Bay, 
Missouri (the Reverend H. F. Sinning, 
pastor). 

Second Mansfield Presbyterian 
Church, Rockport, New Jersey (Mr. 
John H. Visser, student supply). 
Eighty-fifth. North Presbyterian Church, 
La Crosse, Wisconsin (the Reverend H. 
Ralph Shirley, pastor). 

Seventieth. Normal Park Presbyterian 
Church, Chicago, Illinois (the Reverend 
George R. Sweet, pastor). 

Fiftieth. Kingsdown Presbyterian 
Church, Kingsdown, Kansas (the Rever- 
end Keith E. Seelig, pastor). 

First Presbyterian Church, Hager- 
man, New Mexico (the Reverend Me- 
bane Ramsay, pastor). 

First Presbyterian Church, Fairfax, 
Oklahoma (the Reverend Carl M. Rod- 
gers, pastor). 

First Presbyterian Church, Mansfield, 
South Dakota (Mr. Richard Johnson, 
student supply). 


DEDICATIONS: 

First Presbyterian Church, Chandler, 
Arizona (the Reverend Earl S. Harvey, 
pastor), of a new manse. 

Mohawk Valley Community Church, 
Roll, Arizona (the Reverend Robert L. 
Clingan, pastor), of its first unit. 

Wellton Community Presbyterian 
Church, Wellton, Arizona (the Rever- 
end Robert L. Clingan, pastor), of a 
new manse. 

Geneva Presbyterian Church, Modes- 
to, California (the Reverend John R. 
Becker, pastor), of its first unit. 

First Presbyterian Church, Monterey, 
California (the Reverend Russell Gregg 
Bisnett, pastor), of the church site. 

Morton Grove Community Church— 
Presbvterian, Morton Grove, Illinois 


(the Reverend E. Eugene Huff, pastor), 
of a new church. 

Sharon Hill Presbyterian Church, 
R.F.D., Lexington, Indiana (Mr. Charles 
Allen, student supply), of a Christian 
education building. 

First Presbyterian Church, Newberry, 
Michigan (the Reverend Ralph A. Garri- 
son, pastor), of a new manse. 

The Presbyterian Church, Basking 
Ridge, New Jersey (the Reverend Wil- 
liam H. Felmeth, pastor), of a memoria] 
chapel and a Christian education build- 
ing. 

First Presbyterian Church, Boonton, 
New Jersey (the Reverend Robert A. 
Reighart, pastor), of a new manse. 

First Presbyterian Church, New Hart- 
ford, New York (the Reverend Paul 
Parks Walenta, pastor), of a church 
school. 

Worthington Presbyterian Church, 
Worthington, Ohio (the Reverend Paul 
W. Johnston, pastor), of a Christian edu- 
cation building. 

Appleby Manor Memorial Presbyte- 
rian Church, Ford City, Pennsylvania 
(the Reverend Max Burton Conley, pas- 
tor), of a Christian education building. 

Wysox Presbyterian Church, Wysox, 
Pennsylvania (the Reverend William H. 
Clay, Jr., pastor). The restored church 
was rededicated. 


GROUNDBREAKINGS: 

First Presbyterian Church, Fort 
Branch, Indiana (the Reverend Robert 
V. Gouwens, pastor), for a Christian 
education building. 

First Presbyterian Church, Cleveland, 
Oklahoma (the Reverend William C. 


Howell, pastor), for a Christian educa- - 


tion building. 

Riverton Heights Presbyterian Church, 
Seattle, Washington (the Reverend 
Lloyd D. Roti, pastor), for a new sanc- 
tuary and Sunday-school building. 


CORNERSTONE LAYING: 

First Presbyterian Church, North Ar- 
lington, New Jersey (the Reverend Mil- 
ton B. Eastwick, pastor), of the new 
church. 


NEW CHURCH ORGANIZED: 
Adelphi Presbyterian Church, Adel- 
phi, Maryland. 


MORTGAGE BURNING: 

First Presbyterian Church, Warsaw, 
Illinois (the Reverend S. McMaster Kerr, 
pastor), of the manse mortgage. 


CHURCH UNION: 

Bethlehem Presbyterian and Holy 
Trinity Presbyterian Churches, Phila- 
delphia, Pennsylvania, to be known as 
the Holy Trinity-Bethlehem Presbyte- 
rian Church (the Reverend Karl Fred- 
erick Wettstone, pastor). 
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Of People and Places 


@ Special gifts aid church projects. At 
the celebration of the seventy-fifth anni- 
versarv of Solomon Presbyterial, Kansas 
Synod, observed during its spring meet- 
ing, special gifts amounting to $569.90 
were reported. The money is being sent 
to the Reverend and Mrs. John H. Sin- 
clair to help finish a new church being 
built in Ocumare, Venezuela. 

The Council of Presbyterian Men, 
First Presbyterian Church, Seattle, 
Washington (the Reverend Ralph G. 
Ternbull, pastor), recently gave $1,250 
toward the establishment of the new 
Seattle Presbytery Camp and Confer- 
ence Ground. The men also spent $500 
in buying a piano and shipping it to 
Barrow, Alaska, for use in the mission. 
The piano arrived on Easter Sundav 
morning and was in service that after- 
noon in the Sunday school. The Wom- 
en's Organization of the church pre- 
sented a $4,500 X-ray unit to Dr. Rob- 
ert Sandilands for use in the mission in 
Metet, French Cameroun. The next 
project for the women is to provide an 
ambulance for service in India. 


@ Warranty deed given college. The 
College of Emporia, Kansas, recently re- 
ceived the warranty deed to the Wheel- 
er-Kelly-Hagny Building in Wichita, a 
gift from Mr. John Peach, of Topeka. 
The seven-story office building has been 


appraised at a value of $750,000, and 
is at present rented to capacity. The 
structure has been leased back to Mr. 
Peach, and the college will receive ap- 
proximately $250,000 of income from 
it during the next few vears. Due to the 
donor's interest in the college’s depart- 
ment of business administration, part of 
the income from the gift will be used 
to expand and develop this academic 
department. 


@® Churches plan summer services. This 
summer, for the second time, nonde- 
nominational church services will be 
held in the Parkway Drive-In Theater 
on Routes U.S. 20 and New York 5, lo- 
cated at the north end of Canandaigua 
Lake. Last year, 977 worshipers attended 
the 9. a.t. services, which commence 
this vear on July 5 and continue through 
Labor Dav Sunday, Representatives 
from twelve different groups and de- 
nominations cooperate in arrangements 
for the services. The use of the theater 
is donated by the owner and manager. 

An 8:30 a.m. service, as well as the 
11 a.m. service, is being held every 
Sunday in the First Presbyterian Church, 
Pennsylvania (the Reverend Ed- 
ward Michael Flanigan, pastor). First 
Church can be seen from Route 30 and 


Irwin, 











the Pennsylvania Turnpike, and mom 
travelers have worshiped there in th 
past. The services will continue throuch 


Labor Day Sunday. 








Sunday-school members enact the organization of the Mt. Zion Presbyterian 


Church, Mt. Zion, Illinois, 
celebration of the one hundred and 
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in an_ historical 
twenty-fifth 


pageant presented during the 





anniversary of the church. 
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Sacred Music— 
“So Will We Sing" 
Album of 3 double-faced 
12” recordings $10.00 







Children’s Drama— Church 
For Adventure” Home 


26 fifteen-minute 
programs $25.00 


For information write to: 


BROADCASTING AND FILM COMMISSION 
National Council of the Churches of Christ 
220 Fifth Avenve New York 1, N. Y. 










Trlorvice FOLDING BANQUET TABLES 


If you are on the Kitchen Committee of some 
Church. Lodge, Club, School, etc., in your town 
you will be interested in this modern Folding 
Banquet Table. Write for Catalog and special 
discounts to institutions and organizations. 





MONROE ito 64 CHURCH ST. COLFAX sow 


for the CHURCH 


CJ Church Furniture 

C] Brass Appointments 

[_] Stained Glass Windows 
Books of Remembrance 


Catalogs [_] Church Schoo! Supplies 


Cc] Visyal Aids 
WHITTEMORE ASSOCIATES, INC. 


ECCLE 


16 ASHBURTON PLACE, BOSTON 8, MA 





Send 
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PRESBYTERIAN LIFE 


invites consideration 





and response 
to the messages 


of the advertisers. 


if you have a ae or service that is news. 

which people should be interested in, why not tell 
them about it here? Ask for information from Pres- 
byterian Life advertising department. 
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Spiritual Keepsake .. . 
Picturing Your Church 
on Plates 


Every member or friend of your church will want 
one! Exquisite 9” or 10” plotes feature a picture 
of your church permanently fired in lovely ceramic 
color, Also available for schools and hospitals. 
Your choice of colors and border designs. No 
charge for historical data on backs. Write for 
somple plates and literature and ask for special 
vecation offer to those ordering before July 31! 


taie 


| TAWORLD WIDE 
=X Art Studios 


Covington 10, Tennessee 





For Families With 


Young Children 


Bis very helpful books of re- 
source material for daily devotions 
—Prayer Time, compiled by Ed- 
ward D. Staples; Worship Time, 
also by Dr. Staples; and Poetry 
Time, compiled by John E. Brew- 
ton. 50 cents each, all three for 
$1.35, postpaid. Order from 


Shs Oyoer ive 


The world’s most widely used 
devotional guide 


1908 Grand Avenue, Nashville, Tenn. 


FOLDING TABLES 


Club needs tables, see the 


Banquet Table offers so many 
volve packed feotures at 


BOOKS 





Christians Can Move the World 


IvE me where to stand, and I will 
G move the world,” said the Greek 


| mathematician, Archimedes of Syracuse. 


Presumably he was talking about 
nothing but fulcrums and levers. Prob- 


‘ably he simply meant: If I were given 


|a fair-sized boulder just outside the 





earth’s gravitational field, I could take 


|a very long crowbar and pry this planet 


in any direction I might choose. 

But he may have been talking about 
something beyond fulcrums and levers. 
It is possible that he was defining the 
crux of the human situation: If man can 
take his stand upon a Truth that applies 
to the universe in general, he is by no 
means a helpless and hopeless pawn of 
fate—he can do something about his 
world. 

Was Archimedes really toying with 


| the idea of moving the earth, physically 


| or otherwise? I’m sure 





I don’t know. . . . 
But it is perfectly plain that we moderns 
wish to become “world-movers.” Indeed, 
this is more than a wish with us; it is a 
necessity. 

Our world is stuck. It is stalled on a 
dead center somewhere between free- 
dom and regimentation. Two revolution- 
ary ideologies—democracy and Commu- 
nism—impinge upon us and hold us in 
suspended animation. 

And we dare not remain stuck too 
long. “It is bad enough for contemporary 
adults to live in a world in which there 
is, between the two major ideological 
groupings, constant mistrust, recrimi- 
nation, and propaganda barrage; but it 
is far worse to think of this as the des- 
tiny of our children,” Dr. Elton True- 
blood, professor of philosophy at Earl- 
ham College, says in Declaration of 
Freedom (Harper & Brothers; 1955; 
$1.50). 

We must get unstuck. But what is 
the universal truth we can stand upon 
while we apply the required leverage? 

“  . . Behind and beyond our world 
of change there is Another, the Living 
God,” Trueblood replies. “. . . Divine 
Personality can explain the existence of 
finite persons and matter and energy, 
whereas matter and energy cannot ex- 
plain personality,” he argues—with char- 
acteristic clarity and logic. 

Created by the Divine Personality, 
human personality is infinitely precious. 
Because God's universe is orderly (not 
unmoral, as the materialists hold), each 
of us “by his own intelligent planning 
and good will, in partnership with his 
fellows, can make a difference,” can 
alter history. Thus each of us may right- 
fully demand freedom to learn, debate, 


worship, work, live, and serve. 

“, . . Free society has ultimate and 
eternal truth on its side,” Trueblood 
concludes. We must understand this, 
and act accordingly. Both in our in. 
ternal affairs and in our international 
dealings, we must demonstrate the idea 
of the free society so “appealingly that 
the children of the men now in the 
Kremlin will be moved to espouse it.” 

Trueblood’s belief that a truly dis- 
cerning mind cannot deny the reality of 
God is shared by Dr. Emile Cailliet, a 
cultural anthropologist now teaching 
at Princeton Universitv. And like True- 
blood, Cailliet proclaims the transcend- 
ant importance of the individual. 

Drawing upon wide-ranging scholar. 
ship leavened by rich personal experi- 
ence, he says in The Dawn of Personality 
(Bobbs-Merrill; 1955; $3.00): “When 
God takes possession of a man, that man 
becomes a new person. He continues to 
live in the world of natural laws but is 
open to a realm beyond them. His is 
truly a new quality of life which can no 
more die than God himself can die.” 


Tangib!v exhibited in the conduct of 
all who hold it, this belief in the sacred- 
ness of personality would vanquish not 
only Communism but racial tensions as 
well—every man would come to esteem 
his fellow man as highly as_ himself. 
In The Land and People of South Africa 
(J. B. Lippincott; 1955; $2.75), Alan 
Paton—who also wrote Cry, the Beloved 
Country—describes his nation’s geogra- 
phy, history, and sociology. Reviewing 
the racial problem in South Africa, he 
asserts that the religious view on person- 
alitv (and no other) can end the strife. 
He looks to America for vital demonstra- 
tion of this view. 


God’s Way (Fleming H. Revell; 1955; 
$2.50) is a collection of immediate and 
moving sermons by Dr. Harrison Ray 
Anderson, former Moderator of the 
Presbyterian Church and present pastor 
of Fourth Presbyterian Church, Chi- 
cago. I recommend it for devotional 
reading. 


In What Did the World Council Say 
to You? (Abingdon Press; 1955; $2.00), 
Dr. Harold A. Bgsley, pastor of First 
Methodist Church, Evanston, Illinois, 
presents a highly readable interpretation 
of the message of the Evanston meeting 
last summer. Those concerned about the 
ecumenical Church will want this book. 


—BERNARD IKELER 
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Without Strutting or Fretting 


Hose who fear that television threat- 
ee to replace good literature will be 
consoled to know it was the experience 
of watching Disneyland on TV that 
prompted our family to reopen and read 
aloud The Wind in the Willows. Some- 
where in that winsome story by Kenneth 
Grahame comes the description of Mole 
and Rat peering through the cottage 
windows of a village they visit: “Most 
of the low, latticed windows were inno- 
cent of blinds, and to the lookers-in from 
outside, the inmates, gathered round the 
tea-table, absorbed in handiwork, or 
talking with laughter and gesture, had 
each that happy grace which is the last 
thing the skilled actor shall capture— 
the natural grace which goes with per- 
fect unconsciousness of observation.” 


That sentence reminds us of one tele- 
vision playwright who has a grasp of 
this happy grace involved in the natural 
action of people. He is Paddy Chavef- 
sky, brightest luminary yet to appear on 
the horizon of TV dramatic writing. 
His characters act as if they were caught 
by a candid camera; their dialogue is 
as unpretentious as if it were wire- 
tapped. His amazingly expert plavs have 
been written precisely for television, 
which of itself is a large factor in his 
achievement. The classical stage plays 
have done well on television, to be sure; 
but some of them (like Eugene O’Neill’s 
Emperor Jones) have seemed too heavy 
for our seventeen-inch screen. As the 
contemporary composer purposely writes 
his music for high-fidelity reproduction, 
Chayefsky also custom-fits his writing 
to a demanding medium of electronic 
presentation. 


How he does it is described in his 
recent book Television Plays, published 
by Simon and Schuster. An unexpected- 
ly popular title, it caught booksellers 
napping with supplies low. They should 
have known better, for Chavefsky has 
a following. In this volume are six of his 
best plays, including Marty, the one 
that reversed the usual line of traffic and 
traveled to Hollywood to be filmed as 
a movie after its debut on TV. 


Characters in such plays as Marty or 
The Mother do not wheel and shout. 
They just sump and mumble. These are 
hot spectacular personalities; they are 
only people. They loye, they worry, they 
show anger or grow ashamed, they 
dream great dreams yr accomplish 
modest goals. They are, in short, the 
kind of folk who might ake a tele- 
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viewer exclaim, “Why, that’s just like 
me.” 

Such an exclamation is the effect that 
Chayefsky strives for. It is in this realm 
that he has been so obviously successful. 
In his commentaries on the plays (for 
like George Bernard Shaw, he has writ- 
ten second-guessing comments about his 
dramas), he describes his aim: “I am 
just now becoming aware of . . . this 
marvelous world of the ordinary. In 
television vou can dig into the most 
humble, ordinary relationships: the re- 
lationships of bourgeois children to their 
mother, of middle-class husband and 
wife, of white-collar father to his secre- 
tary, in short, the relationships of the 
people.” 


















Fascinated by the mundane and the 
untheatrical, Chavefskv seeks to give 
his audience “some shred of meaning to 
the otherwise meaningless patterns of 
their lives.” He realizes there is more 
exciting drama to be seen in the reasons 
that a man may marry than in what 
makes a man murder. That is whv he 
has chosen to concentrate on intimate 
drama, struggling for depth of charac- 
terization rather than breadth of action. 
For this, television is ideal. 


Marty serves well as an example. 
Two thirtvish, homely people find each 
other; and they fall in love. There’s 
nothing unusual about that. That’s life. 
But Hollywood has glamorized court- 
ship for so long that the theatre patron 
forgot that plump, middle-aged people 
possess the passion and the lovable na- 
ture of a_ box-office queen. Paddy 
Chayefsky didn’t forget it. His plays 
contain the most common love stories 
imaginable. His characters step out of 
the Manhattan he knows: a Jewish 
cantor, an Italian butcher, an elderly 
garment worker. These little people ful- 
fill the playwright’s goal for television 
dramatics. Thev never strut or fret their 
hour upon the stage; thev simply live 
out their lives in the quiet desperation 
known to every man. They worry about 
employment, the unplanned baby, or 
funeral arrangements. They rejoice in 
friendship, in their religious faith, in 
family lovalties. These people are real; 
their situations are convincing. 


Chayefsky philosophizes that televi- 
sion which is now the scorned stepchild 
of drama may yet become the basic 
theater of our century. If it can fulfill so 
high a claim as that, some of the credit 


102" 


consecutive 
quarterly dividend 


20c a share from net in- 
vestment income, pay- 
able June 30, to stock 
of resend June 9, 1955. 














will clearly be his. —J. C. Wy_nn 





Shadow box nite-lite ... 

For your children’s room. Daily reminder to say their 
prayers. ‘Choice of boy or girl china figurine. Prayer 
colorfully lithographed on metal background Excellent for 
dark halls or invalid and sick rooms. Uses standard 7 
watt bulb. Six foot ivory cord. UL approved. 942x744x3 
in. hardwood frame, hand rubbed ivory finish. Hang on 


wall, sit on table or TV. $5.00 ea. cash, check or M.O. 
Ppd. Full price refunded if not completely satisfied. God- 
frey Supply Co., 


Dept. 61, Box 1056, Port Arthur, Texas. 


MAKE MONEY WITH 


RUBBER SCRUBBER 
SCOURING PAD _~ 
Cleans and polishes quickly, easily . 
leaves hands soft and s-m-o-o-t-h! Re- 
peat sales guaranteed with Rubber 
Scrubber. Try 
you'll love it! 


@ RUBBER SCRUBBER ton. SAMPLE {: 
DEPT. B $ 
Watertown, New York 


HEAR WHISPERS! 


Hope-filled FREE book reveals 
how atomicage scientific advances 
make this miracie possible. You 

may now again enjoy happy, 

"A normal family and social life, reere- 
——— new success. Send ‘to- 


> 


day =. inspiring FREE book. 
No obligation. Write: Seuron E HEARING AID CO., 
Dept.4-106 106, 2900..W. 36th St., Chicage. 
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CURRENT 
LITERATURE 


Recommended by Presbyterian 
Boards and Agencies 


@ Canvass Director’s Manual. Ten 
Steps to an Effective Canvass. 
How to organize, conduct, follow 
up, and repeat a_ canvass. 
Churches should order now for 
their Every Member Canvass in 
the fall. Free. 

@ Evangelism Through Friendship. 
A manual on a year-round pro- 
gram which can be adopted by a 
church or a church organization. 
Describes how to draw more peo- 
ple into the work of evangelism, 
which is in reality the task of all. 
Especially for church officers 
and organization leaders. 3c. 

@ Evanston Speaks. This booklet 
gives the Message and Reports of 
the Second Assembly of the World 
Council of Churches and is a 
valuable contribution toward 
greater understanding of world 
problems. 50c. 

@ Every Church and Evanston. A 
program guide for the study of 
the Message and Reports from 
the Second General Assembly of 
the World Council of Churches. 
50c. 

@ American Paradox: The Indian 
American. Comprehensive view 
of Presbyterian work with Indian 
Americans. With photographs and 
a two-page map. 1955 edition. 
20c. 

®@ Day of Decision. Free booklet on 
the new sound, color motion- 
picture on Pima and Navaho In- 
dians. Film runs for forty-four 
minutes and rents for $12.00 
from P.D.S. centers. 

@This Is National Missions. A 
brief, over-all view of National 
Missions work and organization. 
1955 edition. Free. 

@ Missionary World Map. Presby- 
terian edition, 50x72 inches, 
seven colors. Shipped unmounted 
in mailing tube, postpaid. $4.25. 

@Your Church at Work on the 
Campus. The Board of Christian 
Education lists the colleges and 
universities where Presbyterian 
student work is found, and shows 
how urgently students need our 
help. Free. 


Order any of the above from Presbyterian Dis- 
tribution Service: 


156 Fifth Avenue, New York 10, N.Y. 
71 East Lake St., Chicago 1, Il. 
234 McAllister Street, San Francisco 2, Calif. 








WE'VE BEEN ASKED 





Question: Is it proper for a congregation 
to elect a minister’s wife as a member of 
the session of the church? 


Answer: Even presuming that you mean 
to ask whether it is proper for a con- 
gregation to elect to the session the wife 
of a minister-or-pastor of the church 
which he is serving, I must answer that 
there is no legal bar to such an action. 
The Constitution of our Church is very 
careful to allow the congregation com- 
plete freedom in electing its officers. In 
my opinion, such a choice would be 
wise only in those cases where the wife 
is rather outstanding in her own leader- 
ship and would be elected for her own 
qualities and gifts and not because of 
those of her husband. Unless the church 
is short of officer material or unless the 
minister's wife is outstanding, it is usu- 
ally better to let the minister’s wife 
exercise her influence through her hus- 
band. 


Question: Is it proper to elect both a 
husband and wife to serve on the session 
at the same time? 


Answer: There is no legal bar to such 
an action. While it might be pleasant 
for the husband and wife to attend ses- 
sion meetings together, it would appear 
to me wise not to have two members of 
the same family in a session at the same 
time unless both were outstanding in 
their gifts and leadership or unless the 
church were exceedingly short of able 
people to elect as elders. 


Question: Why is it the policy of the 
Presbyterian Church to keep one min- 
ister until he himself should wish to 
make a change? Why does not the con- 
gregation have an opportunity to vote 
on the matter of its leadership, at least 
once every few years? 


Answer: Presbyterian ministers and con- 
gregations sometimes pay a considerable 
price for their freedom. No bishop or 
presbytery can assign a minister to any 
church which he himself does not feel 
is God’s call to him. Likewise, no power 
on earth can force a Presbyterian con- 
gregation to accept a minister as its pas- 
tor whom it will not freely elect. The 
necessary implications of this freedom 
are that sometimes a minister can find 
no call at all and sometimes, after having 
freely called a pastor, a congregation 
can find no easy way to make a change 
that it feels is desirable. It is not true, 
however, that there is nothing a congre- 


gation can do if it feels that a change in 
the pastorate should be made. Every 
ruling elder in active service has access 
to the ministerial relations committce of 
the presbytery. This committee is estab- 
lished to deal with the kind of problem 
raised in this question. Sometimes it 
tactfully suggests to the minister that it 
would be wise for him to seek another 
call. If the minister is uncooperative, the 
presbytery has power (and does exercise 
it sometimes) to remove him from his 
pastorate even against his wishes. A 
member who feels that the church is 
suffering under too long a_ pastorate 
ought to be able to find at least one 
active elder who agrees with him if his 
judgment is not altogether faulty. It 
must be remembered, however, that 
one or two or even a considerable mi- 
noritv of a congregation who are dis- 
satisfied with a pastor have no right to 
force the majority to make a change 
which it does not feel is right or neces- 
sary. Other Churches handle these mat- 
ters differently. Generally speaking, it 
is harder to remove an Episcopal rector 
than it is a Presbyterian pastor. Gener- 
ally speaking, it is easier to remove a 
Methodist pastor than a Presbyterian. 
Each system has advantages over the 
other in certain circumstances. Our fore- 
bears chose our middle way, and on the 
whole it works pretty well. 
—EuGENE Carson BLAKE 
Stated Clerk of the General Assembly 
Presbyterian Church in the U.S.A. 





Look 


and Listen 


Frontiers of Faith—June 26—Panel: 
“City Versus the Country”; July 10 
—Panel: “Church and Juvenile De- 
linquency.” Dr. Blake, moderator. 
NBC television network, 3:00 to 
3:30 p.M. (EDT). 


Pilgrimage—J. Carter Swaim_ nar- 
rates drama “Pilgrimage into All the 
World,” featuring Lief Erickson as 
Paul. ABC radio network, 1:35 to 
2:00 p.m (EDT). 


Let There Be Light—dramatizations 
of the work of the Church heard on 
about 280 radio stations across 
America. 


Ask local stations about date and 
time—then publicize. 





— 
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CHILDREN’S STORY... 


THE BRIGHT RED PIPE 


By LOUISE PLUMB 


Bright Star sat before her family’s tent 
as she fastened strips of deer hide to 
snowshoe webs. It was the Moon of 
the Deer and soon winter would pour its 
cold winds upon her people, the Ojib- 
way Indians. 

Bright Star’s fingers flew unheeded 
through their task, for the sound of 
distant drums, from the tribe of the 
Dakotas, beat upon her ears, and to 
them she gave her attention. 

The drumming, Bright Star knew, ac- 
companied a ceremony in the Dakota 
village which lay beyond the wooded 
hills. 

The little girl looked upon the hills 
with misgiving. For three moons, the 
Ojibway and the Dakota had fought for 
the possession of the hills, and the fight- 
ing had cast a heaviness on Bright Star’s 
heart. Now she was remembering the 
day when her father, Soaring Eagle, had 
gone forth with a party of braves and 
had not returned. Soon after this, her 
mother, Floating Cloud, had fallen ill 
of grief. 

The double task of nursing her moth- 
er and caring for her baby brother, 
Little Feather, helped Bright Star to 
think less of her own unhappiness over 
the loss of her father. 

Now the drums of the Dakotas fell 
silent. The ceremony had been com- 
pleted. Many of the Ojibway people 
raised their heads from their work, and 
their eves asked one another the mean- 
ing of the drums. 

But now Bright Star could hear her 
little brother gurgling as he awakened 
from his sleep. She laid aside the snow- 
shoes and entered the tent. Little Feath- 
er, a fine, laughing boy, crept toward 
her, and she picked him up. 

Their mother stirred on her bed of 
cedar boughs. Bright Star placed the 
baby beside Floating Cloud, and he 
nestled close. 

As Bright Star stepped outside again, 
a scout came running into the village. 
The Ojibway chief, Thunder Bird, and 
his braves jumped to their feet. 

“A party of Dakotas!” gasped the 
scout. “They carry the Pipe of Peace.” 

At once, the men of the Ojibway 
tribe assembled at the edge of the vil- 
lage, and the women gathered in groups 
around the tents. 

Bright Star longed to attend the 
council, to learn if peace would be 
made, vet she dared not leave Little 
Feather for ‘fear he would creep away 
from Floating Cloud. He might go un- 
noticed among the crowd and perhaps 
be injured. She would take the baby 
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with her. Quickly, she entered the tent 
and lifted him into her arms. 

The Dakota party emerged from the 
shelter of the tall trees at the edge of 
the clearing. They walked slowly to the 
center of the village and sat cross-legged 
upon the ground. A half circle of Ojib- 
ways faced the half circle of Dakotas. 
The women and children crowded 
around. 

The Pipe of Peace, made of bright red 
stone, was placed before the Dakota 
chief by its bearer. 

The chief spoke solemnly. “We wish 
to have peace before the snow drifts 
upon our tents. There is deer enough in 
the wooded hills for all of our people.” 

But Thunder Bird replied. “Beyond 
the hills, there are bison. Often vour 
people hunt them, and your food is as- 
sured. But in our lands, there are few 
deer. We must have the wooded hills 
for our own, or we will suffer hunger 
in the Moon of the Ice.” 

“We must share the wooded hills,” the 
Dakota chief said. 

“No,” came the reply. 

For a long time, the braves of both 
tribes sat in silence. 

At length, Thunder Bird said, “Do 
you, as well, offer captives in exchange? 
We hold three Dakota warriors.” 

“We hold two Ojibways: Running 
Bear and Soaring Eagle.” 

Bright Star’s heart leaped. She must 
go at once and tell her mother what she 
had heard. But in the next moment, 
Floating Cloud stepped from their tent. 
Her face glowed. She had already heard 


the wonderful news, that Soaring Eagle 
lived. 

Thunder Bird spoke again. “My peo- 
ple will hunt in the wooded hills alone. 
We cannot risk famine.” 

“We will share the wooded hills,” the 
Dakota chief repeated. 

Bright Star held Little Feather tighter. 
She edged forward, to the very front 
of the crowd of women. 

They must make peace, she told 
herself, so that our father may return 
to our tent. 

Now the bearer of the Pipe of Peace 
filled the pipe’s bow] with willow bark, 
and then sparked flints against it. Smoke 
rose up. Gravely, the Dakota chief put 
the Pipe of Peace to his lips. 

The bearer approached the Ojibway 
chief and offered the pipe. But Thunder 
Bird cast down his eyes and pressed 
his hands firmly into the earth beside 
him in refusal. 

All the Ojibway braves sat quiet, and 
when it came their turn, they too cast 
down their eyes and pressed both hands 
firmly into the earth. If any Ojibway 
male, no matter how old or how young, 
laid a hand against the Pipe of Peace, 
then he would seal the pact of peace for 
his tribe. 

The women sent their boy children 
back to the tents so that no boy might 
heedlessly touch the pipe. 

The bearer reached the end of the 
half circle and started back as was the 
custom. 

Bright Star’s heart beat fast. They 
must make peace, she kept telling her- 
self. 

For the third time, and then the 
fourth and last time, the bearer started 
around the half circle, offering the Pipe 
of Peace. 

The women pressed close, eager to 
see. 

Bright Star, with the baby in her 
arms, almost stumbled over a brave to 
get a better view. 

The bearer moved more slowly now. 
He bent before the brave sitting in front 
of Bright Star. The Ojibway brave re- 
mained still, eves cast down, hands 
firmly pressed into the earth. After a 
moment, the bearer straightened. 

In that same instant, the hands of 
Little Feather reached out and clasped 
the Pipe of Peace by its bright-red stone 
bowl. The baby laughed in the pleasure 
of this new toy. 

None of the braves moved. 

Then, at last, Thunder Bird spoke. 
“So be it. We will share the wooded 
hills.” 

He took the Pipe of Peace in his own 
hands and placed it to his lips. 

Bright Star held Little Feather close 
against her. Happily she turned toward 
their tent. She must help her mother 
prepare for the return of her father, 
Soaring Eagle. 
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JOIN THE 


ys. you are invited ta accept amy three of the wonderful books 
YS on this page for only $1.89, with membership in the 
Family Reading Club. Founded to select and distribute books 
interesting and entertaining without being 


which are worthwhile 








ly Heading 


ANY 3 


objectionable in any way, the Family Reading Club 1s just what 
you have been looking for! Read, below, how the Club brings you 
the very finest new books at bargain prices. Then mail the coupon 
to joun the Club and get the three books you want, without delay! 


FINE BOOKS 


(Value up to $18.45 
in publishers’ editions) 


Club Now 


OF THESE 





THIS IS 


THE LIFE 
By Helen Chappell 


White 


Millions of people have become 
devoted to the famous television pro- 
gram called ‘This is the Life’’ 
have followed the adventures of the 
beloved Fisher family every week. 
In this new book, Helen Chappell 
dramatic epi- 
sodes in the life of the Fishers, and 
has woven them into a series of en- 
tertaining short stories with a pur- 
pose — stories that show how faith 
in God can guarantee happiness and 


White has taken ten 


fulfillment in daily living. 
“This is the Life’’ 


dustrious, 
to its church, 


comes through faith. 


proves that 
the average American family — in- 
intelligent and devoted 
its community and its 
country—can meet the challenge of 
modern life with quiet strength that 


and 











THE WHITE AND THE 
GOLD by Thomas B. 
Costain. The story of the 
making of Canada—of ex- 
lorers, adventurers and 
ings of empire builders 
and intriguers; of dream- 
ers hunting for gold. Pub- 
lisher's edition, $5.00. 


A HANDFUL OF SILVER 
by Victor Canning. A 
master of suspense fiction 
has now written this story 
unmatched in excitement, 
romance and mounting 
tension ; a spellbinder that 
will hold you enthralled 
from start to finish ! 


NEW CREATIVE HOME 
DECORATING by the 
Rockows. Latest edition! 
658 illustrations, dozens of 
full-color ‘show rooms’, 
144 period guides, room 
plotter, etc. Full ‘how-to’ 
instructions for every 
step. Pub. edition, $5.95. 


pf ~~CHECK THE THREE BOOKS YOU WANT— —— 


FAMILY READING CLUB, Dept. 7PL, MINEOLA, N. Y. 
Send me at once the three books I have checked 
at the right as my two Membership Gift Books 
and first Club selection, and bill me only $1.89 
(plus small shipping charge) for all three. En- 
roll me as a member of the Family Reading 
Club and send me, each month, a review of the 
Club’s forthcoming selection. I will notify you 
in advance if I do not wish to accept any selec- 
tion —at the special members’ 
$1.89 each (plus small shipping charge). There 
are no dues or fees, and I may accept as few as 
four selections or alternate books during the 
coming twelve months, As a member, I will re- 
ceive a free Bonus Book with each four selec- 


tions or alternates I 
SPECIAL NO- 


HAMMOND’'S New Su- 
preme WORLD ATLAS. 
At last, a top-notch, all- 
new atlas—with over 100 
maps in full color, the 
latest complete Census 
figures, 16 history maps. 
Actually measures 934” x 
1234”. Indispensable ! 


THE POWER OF POSIi- 
TIVE THINKING by Nor- 
man Vincent Peale. Our 
era's most inspired writer 
and thinker gives us the 
rules that work wo win 
success, popularity, love 
and happiness. A book 
that may change your life. 


to Achieve PER- 
sonality THROUGH 

PRAYER by Simon Block- 
er. Shows how a dynamic 
personality is achieved 
through prares Norman 
Vincent Peale says, *‘Can- 
not fail to capture che 
heart of the reader.”’ 


RISK GUARANTEE: 


If not delighted, I will return al) books in 
7 days and this membership will be canceled. 


rice of only 


AROUND THE WORLD 
IN 1,000 PICTURES. See 
the entire free world, out- 
side the U. S., with in- 
triguing photographs! 10 
“cours’’ to fabulous 
places. Exciting text, full- 
page maps. 448 big pages! 
Pub. edition, $7.50. 


THE GLORY AND THE 
WONDER OF THE BIBLE 
Ed, by Daniel A. Poling 
& Henry Thomas. The 
most cherished parts of 
the Bible presented in full 
with explanations that 
make the Bible mean more 
to you than ever. 


MY ZOO FAMILY by 
Helen Martini. A warm 
and lively account of the 
author's adventures in 
Starting a “‘nursery’’ for 
the care of the many young 
animals that ‘belong to 
the famous Bronx 

Publisher's edition, $3.95. 


(CD Around the World 
in 1,000 Pictures 


(CD The Glory and the 
Wonder of the Bible 


() Hammond's Atlas 
(CD A Handful of Silver 


(CD Hew te Achieve 
Personality Through 
Proyer 


C) My Zee Family 


(C) Mew Creative Home 
Decorating 





(Please print) 


() The Power of Pesi- 
tive Thinking 





Zone State. 


C) This is the Life 
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Offer 


(Canada), 
good only 
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"Same offer in Canada. Address Family i — 
Ont. 


Bond 8t., Toronto 
6. A. and Canada. 
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AND GET 


*s SPs WITH ere 


WHY WE MAKE THIS SENSATIONAL OFFER 


The Family Reading Club makes this 
unusual offer to demonstrate how it 
brings you the best and most enjoyable 
new books at much less than the pub- 
lishers’ regular editions! Each month 
publishers submit books they believe 
will meet the Club standards. Our Ed- 
itors then select the book they can rec- 
ommend most coalteclassicalle. These 
are books which every member of your 
family can read — novels, biographies 
and inspirational books by today’s out- 
standing authors. They are books you 
can safely leave where older children 
can read them if they wish. 


What Membership Means To You 


There is no charge for membership 
in the Family Reading Club beyond the 
cost of the books themselves. You pay 
only $1.89 each (plus small anes 
charge) for the books you purc 
after reading the book review magazine 
which will come to your home each 
month. You pay postman nothing ; your 
bill will be due later. It is mot neces- 
sary to purchase a book every month — 
you may accept as few as four each year. 


FAMILY READING CLUB 


All selections are new, complete, welR 
rinted and well-bound. And yo 
Sooke will be delivered to your door. | 

Save Up to 60% ; 

The purchase of books from the Cl 
for only $1.89 each— instead of $34 
to $4.00 in the publishers’ original 
tions —saves you from 35% to 50% 
each book you accept. In addition, & 
Club distriouces an outstanding “‘B 
nus’’ Book free for each four selecti¢ 
you take. When the value of the Bo 
Books is figured in, you can save 
much as 60% of your book dolla 


Join Now — Send No Money 
If you befeve in a book club whi 
will appeal to every member of 
family, let us introduce you to the 
ily Reading Club NOW, while you ¢ 
get Jone choice of ANY THREE of 
wonderful books described here — 
as your FREE Membership Gift, 
one as your first Club selection — 
only $1.89! Send no money, just 
the coupon today. However, as this 
usual offer may be withdrawn at 
time, ;we urge you to act af once! 


© MINEOLA, NEW YORK 











